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PLAN NOW FOR RECONVERSION WITH 
FAST, DEPENDABLE, TIME-SAVING 


“CARGOLINER SERVICE” 


United Cargoliners—fast transport planes 
devoted solely to air cargo service—operate 
night and day on regular schedules from 
coast to coast. 

United Cargoliners have flown machinery 
and parts ... wearing apparel ... perishables 
... new products . . . newspaper mats and 
plates overnight between seaboards. 

United Cargoliners can play an important 
part in your postwar trade. You can get 
going faster in markets . . . minimize ware- 
housing costs . . . reduce inventories . . . 
speed timely new products to major key 
centers at low cost. 


Complete informationon how you can plan now for 
your postwar business. Write Air Cargo, United 
Air Lines, 5959 So. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill, 
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: the San Francisco Charter. 


veterans of our armed forces. 


of free enterprise which gave 
economic independence. : 
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Stepping Stones 


to 





[By Col. Evans mars 


Le he Garson. U.S. MG, 
_~ y/ 


LEADER OF THE FAMED 
CARLSON'S RAIDERS 






HE plans for the war which 
¥ Japan is now waging have roots 
whieh? go back 350 years. The 
tradjtion& mid conditions of life of the 
Japawese ? people have been meticulously 
developad during this period by the mili- 
tary fer/the s uWe purpose of facilitating 
the realization’ bf wh at the military lead- 
ers have come to 'GeligVe is their divine 
mission—world conquest. 

It is cl¢ar yw that in their initial 
calculation; Wea anese high command 
underestimated both the basic character 
of our people ope the economic strength 
of our nation / They thought we had 
become soft anil were incapable of bold, 
forthright dt on or of sustained sacri- 
fice, PhigyrtPion rht that even though our 
Fit power might eventually sur- 
PAN thei Fs; that we could be wearied 
1 bygigcrined into a negotiated peace 
whicl Wouldaill leave them strong and 
SSR ‘of more territory than had 
been thetySat\the start. 

The Japanese blow at. Pearl Harbor 
caught us relatively wanip epared. They 
had conceived a Waring y Ae, wThey pro- 
posed to capture ‘thre Brie tidval base 
at Singapore ste tegic Axby to control 
bé fling Of com- 
parr ang Singa- 


pore was to be made secure by SeiBing 






c 


in pos 












of the western Paé& 
munications between 


Gilberts, 
and possibly through to New 
Zealand. The blow at Pearl Harbor was 
to immobilize our fleet to prevent inter- 


Wake, the Marshalls and the 


Samoa 


ference before the Japanese had become 


firmly established in their newly won 


island positions. Our initial problem 
was to prevent Japan from completing 
the first phase of her plan. During this 
defensive phase it was imperative that 
our nation bend every effort to produce 
the ships and planes and other equip- 
ment without which we could not hope 
to assume the offensive. The gallant 
defense of the Philippines helped to de- 
The keen strategic sense 
and marvelous organizing ability of 
Fleet Admiral C. W. Nimitz, supported 
by the unselfish cooperation of all units 
forces in the Pacific, 
supply route 


lay the enemy. 


of our armed 
enabled us to establish a 
to Australia, and to prevent the enemy 
from penetrating through New Cale- 
donia. The battle of Midway ended the 
defensive phase and was the turning 
The key 


factor in this victory was the speed with 


point of the war in the Pacific. 


which the damages sustained by our 
fleet in the Coral Sea action was re- 
paired at Pearl Harbor, thus enabling 
the fleet to arrive earlier in the Midway 
area than the enemy had believed pos- 
sible. 

We were fighting on a_ shoestring 
1942. 
of wits, 


in the Pacific in It was a con- 
stant battle 


land and sea and air forces being em- 


with our meager 
ployed to strike blows which would do 
the enemy most damage while conserv- 
ing our own strength. We seized the 
initiative by landing at Guadalcanal and 
Tulagi. In New Guinea, General Mac- 
Arthur started to push the enemy back 
across the Owen-Stanley range. The 
raid of my battalion on Makin Island 
ten days after the initial landings On. 
Guadalcanal was intended to provide a 
diversion as well as to gain information 
and to destroy seaplane installations. At 
Guadalcanal all of the native initiative 
and resourcefulness and fortitude’ and 
determination of our men were required 
For Ahe first 
time his forward advance was’/stopped 
and fee myth of Japanese 


was/ hadly-panctured, 


to turn the enemy back. 


the Philippines, Hong Kong, Borneo Natid\ fx BY the time_that Gad ilcanal was se- 


the islands of the East Indies, as wel? ‘ 
as Malaya and Siam. 
would seize Burma for use as an outer 
bastion on that flank. On the east, they 
would extend their outposts to islands 
extending from the Aleutians south to 


On the west, they>) 





Carety An Our hands~our national pro- 
tluctive effort-had substantially increased 
the. se sed, air and land equipment we 
needed to conduct a large scale offen- 
sive in the Pacific. By this time also, 
we had secured sufficient information of 





the enemy’s fighting characteristics and 


the nature of enemy bases to enable us 
to outguess him by boldly striking where 
he least expected, using our increasingly 


superior air power to immobilize by- 


passed areas of resistance. At Tarawa 
the intelligent cooperative effort that. is 
essentially a product of the democratic 
way of life achieved a victory which the 
Japanese regarded as impossible. [wish 
I could convey to you the thrilling \over- 
tones of the courage and fortitude and 
unshakable determination which I \saw 
demonstrated by our men there. For 
fought. with / our 
lines no more than 150 yards in front 
of the beach. We literally dung on to 
a narrow fringe of that €or: al, ‘island \by 
our toe nails. b> 
Kwajalein and Roi KEL constituted 


a bold strategic stroke against thé rear 


nearly two days we 


of the strong Marshall Islands.position. 
The lessons learned at Tarawa. made it 
possible to win this victory at/a’ much 
human life. Our 


advance to Eniwetok again ‘surprised 


lower. cost in rapid 
the enemy and gave us air fields within 
striking distance of the Marianas, gate 
way to the Japanese homeland. The seiz 
use of Guam and Palau paved\the way 
for the audacious move by General: Mac 
Arthur into the heart of the Philippine 
Islands. In all of these Jand, actions in 
the Pacific | canine emphasize too 
strongly the valyé to-<gsof the’good will 
‘And in contem 
plating the subsequent phases of our war 


of native populations. 


against Japan we cannot/be indifferent 
to the resistance provided by our ally, 
China. 


by which we’mray approach the task of 


There are a number of routes 


destroying /Mapan’s military power at its 
source. Oe possible approach is from 
China. 
for -seven 


China has been resisting Japan 
years and she has accom 
plished this task despite the lack of 
modern. military equipment, 
lack ‘ef.a strong industrial 
sacrifices made by the Chinese people in 


despite the 
base. The 


the eause of freedom surpass in mag 
nitude those made by the people of any 
other-—-rnation. 


The opinions and assertions 
are those of the writer and 
are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department 


or the Navy Service at large. 





On the side 
the 


Phis 


of democracy 


is a people’s war. 


the rights, freedom 


nd the happiness of all the people are 
t stake. In a democracy the responsi 
bility for preserving our way of life, 


which means preserving our nation as a 
political entity, is a responsibility of all 
Only 


work and sacrifice for the preservation 


the people. those citizens who 


when its existence is 


entitled to 


ol our society 


threatened are enjoy its 
benefits. 

| want to sketch an experiment we 
conducted in my raider battalion during 
the first of the We started 


year war, 


each individual was repeatedly stressed. 
Great care was exercised that only those 
orders were issued which were neces- 
sary. Prompt and complete obedience to 
orders was required, but the reason for 
this was repeatedly explained during 
the training period. Officers shared the 
hardships and privations. Thorough- 
going cooperation in the interest of the 
whole was the keynote, and in order 
to dramatize the importance of coopera- 
tion, the Chinese phrase “Gung Ho” 
meaning literally “work in harmony” 
was chosen as a slogan. Gung Ho im- 


plied the need for each individual to 








Col. Evans F. Carlson, USMCR, Marine combat leader, was awarded the Legion of Merit by Capt. 
Morton D. Willcutts, {MC) USN, (left) during ceremonies at the U. S$. Naval Hospital, San Diego. 
Major Ernest L. Russeil, USMC (ret.), (center) also participated. 


from the premise that in a democracy 
war is a cooperative enterprise; that 
the winning of this war is a matter of 
vital concern to every individual; that 
the individual 
the 


is important; that individuals can work 


as- 


function of 
the 


every 
sociated with conduct of war 
in harmony together when they make a 
conscious effort to do so, and that they 
will make the effort if they are con- 
that 


benefited. It was necessary that leader- 


vinced their welfare is thereby 


ship be based on merit in order that 
the leaders might have the confidence 
of those they led. It was necessary that 
the primary interests of leaders be for 
the welfare of those led rather than for 
their personal welfare or prestige. 

The program of training and indoc- 
trination was designed not only to 
pertect the military skill and technique 
of all members; it was calculated also 
to familiarize each man with the rea- 
sons why we are fighting the war—the 
reasons why democracy benefits all the 
people, the reasons why sacrifice for 
social progress is sometimes necessary. 
The 


importance of the’ contribution of 


make a conscious effort to overcome 
points of friction with his comrades. It 
represented a new application of the old 
familiar phrase—“One for all and all 
for one.” 

Forums were held at which topics of 
common interest were freely discussed. 
At other meetings of the entire com- 
mand, which were called Gung Ho meet- 
ings, the opportunity was provided to 
any individual to air his grievances, to 
criticize methods or procedures or 
policies, to offer suggestions or to make 
any contribution of ideas which the 
individual thought might be of benefit 
to the whole. These meetings provided 
the 


individuals 


effective safety valves by which 


internal pressures within 
might be removed. It was also policy 
to encourage men to express themselves 
in whatever medium they desired, and 
as a result an abundance of poems and 
stories and articles and songs were 
produced by these men. We 


good deal, worked and lived and played 


sang a 


and fought together. As we progressed 
through various campaigns the merit of 
the application of democratic methods 
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and procedures was amply proved by 
the accomplishment of the group. More- 
over through living cooperatively and 
through the understanding gained of the 
essential problems of life, the men came 
into a deep understanding of the charac- 
ter and importance of human relation- 
ships which has remained with them, 
and which I firmly believe, will make 
them better citizens when they return 
to civil life. 

This matter of human relationships 
is vitally important both in the conduct 
of war and in the processes of peace. 
Human nature is pretty much the same 
the world over. Our forefathers under- 
stood the importance of the human 
being, his nobility. Down through the 
years we have had repeated evidence of 
their wisdom in this regard. Our whole 
democratic theory is based on it, and 
yet very little thought has been given 
to the important problem of harmoniz- 
ing human relationships to the end that 
we may truly enjoy the rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In 
military operations, the successful har- 
monizing of human relationships, which 
means the invoking of the united will 
of members of the military establish- 
ments to do the job and do it efficiently, 
is the most important factor. Ships and 
planes and guns are important, but un- 
less those who man them have the 
uninhibited will to do the job, the cost 
of doing it will be high, or it even may 
not be done at all. This same funda- 
mental principle applies to the processes 
with which we are occupied in times of 
peace. It applies in a very profound 
sense to the relations between nations. 
Nations are composed of people. People 
respond to the fundamental stimuli of 
love, hate, or hunger and fear. They 
have a keen sense of justice and a keen 
regard for the dignity of their persons. 

Our success in the Pacific is due in 
no small measure to those qualities and 
characteristics of our fighting men 
which are essentially the product of 
democratic life. We all recognize that 


the democratic pattern is far from 
perfected, but the philosophy of Gung 
Ho contains the essence of the demo- 
cratic principles to which we subscribe. 
Ho 


military units; it is applicable as well 


Gung is not only applicable to 
on the home front and in our inter- 
national relations. With intelligent self- 
sacrificing cooperation we can attain the 
final victory, and we can go beyond and 
for a 


build an unshakable foundation 


lasting peace. 
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By Ben Dean 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


E close the administrative 

year the last week in June 

with an over-all membership 
of 147,500. 

This averages about one Kiwanian 
for every 1,000 persons in the United 
States and Canada. 

Kiwanians number only one in a 
thousand—yet they exert an influence 
for good in their communities out of 
all proportion to their number. 

The years of the "40s have been years 
of preoccupation with the war effort. 
Is it not passing strange that despite 
these days of strain, Kiwanis in the 
three and one-half years since Pearl 
Harbor should have shown a greater 
growth in membership than in the ten 
preceding years? 

Today we can contemplate an all time 
high in membership and in number of 
clubs. This 
has shown a greater growth in mem- 
bership than any year for 
more than two decades. And a greater 
gain in new clubs than any year since 
1928. 

There are perhaps five reasons for 
this, in addition to the effective work 
of our International committees. One is 
that men in these days of stress hunger 
for the rich fellowship which they find 
in a Kiwanis club. Then too, men of 


past administrative year 


previous 





today feel the need of a continuing 


adult education in national and _ inter- 
national affairs which they obtain in 
the weekly Kiwanis meetings. 

A third explanation is that in a day 
when more millions of men and women 
have been giving themselves unselfishly 
to their nations than ever before, men 
feel the urge to serve and wish to align 
themselves with an organization like 
Kiwanis with its traditions of commu- 
nity usefulness. 

A fourth reason is that in an age of 
unparalleled savagery, decent men, sick 
at heart, seek compensation by associa- 
tion with a group that still maintains 
high standards of moral conduct. But 
the fifth and most potent of all reasons 
for our growth is the fact that every 
man who has a son overseas wants 
desperately to make some contribution 
to the winning of the war, and finds 


Condensation of President's 
Annual Message Before 


International Council. 





channels of 


in Kiwanis established 
service through which he can make his 
efforts most worth while. 

Yet growth and size alone are not 
As reflect 
upon these last twelve fateful months so 
crowded with catastrophe for mankind, 


true measuring sticks. we 


we can find our real accomplishments 
in those rich intangibles which cannot 
be weighed or measured or enumerated 
as cold statistics. 

These are the steady growth in public 


esteem as year by year Kiwanis be- 
comes better known for its good works. 
The children 


whose lives have been brightened. The 


countless thousands of 
steady prosecution of war services on 
the home fronts. The support of good 
government 
nity betterment. 


and measures for commu- 
The deepening sym- 


pathies and wider interests of busy men 


who have felt the urge of Kiwanis 
service. 
During the current administrative 


Kiwanis 


clubs have been organized. This is one 


year nearly four score new 


of the most heartening achievements of 
the year’s activities. As the years pass, 


(Continued on page 24) 








HEN I was running 
for city commissioner 
in my home town a 


couple of months ago, | met a friend on 
the street and asked him if he knew I 
was a candidate for the city commission. 
He replied, “Of heard the 


about it in the 


course! | 


bovs laughing barber 


shop yesterday.” 
\t the first World’s 


Chicago, they had in the art exhibit a 


Fair here in 


tatue of a small boy who had just 


tubbed his toe and was sitting holding 
it, a tearful expression on his face. A 


man sat on a nearby bench and enjoyed 


himself laughing at the expressions on 


the faces of the people whose eyes 


rested on the statue for the first time. 


The man who was enjoying himself 


laughing at the passersby noticed an- 


ther man near him who also was 


heartily. “I see that you are 


laughing at the expressions 





By Roe Fulkerson 


on the faces of the people who see that 
statue for the first time, just as I am,” 
he said. “Pardon me,” replied the other 
fellow, “but I am laughing at the ex- 
pression on your face!” 

One of the finest things in this weary 
old world is that we can laugh at other 
people and feel superior to them, while 
at the the 
laughing at us and feeling equally su- 


same time other fellow is 
perior. 

The man who makes out my meager 
income tax blanks laughs himself. silly 
at me because I can’t add up the three 
checks on each page of my checkbook 
and deduct the total from my balance in 


Condensation of Address be- 
fore Council 
Meeting 


International 
in Chicago in June 
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the bank without making at least one 
mistake. 

Sut I have a lot of fun laughing at 
him because he doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between a catbird and a jaybird. 
He doesn’t even know a mocking bird 
when he sees one! 

My wife laughs at me because I seek 
out the youngest and prettiest woman at 
the party and pay her extravagant at- 
tention, fondly imagining that she will 
see in me the romantic ideal of her 
dreams. 

I laugh at my wife because of shoes. 
The first time I opened her closet door 
shoes rained 
top shelf 


piled high around my feet. Involun- 


married, 
the 


after were 


down on 


we 
me from and 
tarily I exclaimed, “I’ve married a cen- 
tipede!” How she continues to have so 
many shoes in spite of shoe rationing 
is a mystery to me. 

My almost-twelve year old daughter 
laughs at me because I have such an in- 
ferior knowledge of geography and his- 
tory. After a fifteen minute review on 
Europe and Asia, in which I was able 
to answer only five out of fifty ques- 
tions, she asked me in disgust if I knew 
where Algebra was. I said it was mid- 
way between Mesopotamia and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Then she asked me to spell 
Czecho-Slovakia. I that, 
either. 


didn’t know 


But I can laugh at her because, al- 
though she hates the taste of milk, she 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Aiccuse Fea npn easy 


BRAND 
resents to a rancher what your 
auto license does to you. It 


mark on a cow rep- 


symbolizes his property, warns “hands 


off!” to strangers. 

Nobody knows exactly how many reg- 
istered brand marks there are. Colorado 
had 12,000 different brands as early as 
1885. Arizona had 29,000 registered at 
one time. In Texas, the number of 


By Stanley 8. / acobs 


Harbor. Before the last election, a New 
Mexico rancher branded his cattle with 
the mark: “FDR—4.” The initials of 
federal agencies are favored by many— 
OWI, WPB, and OPA being popular. 

In all states but Texas, a brand 
remains the exclusive property of the 
rancher who conceives it. In Texas a 
county registration system is used, giv- 
ing the rancher exclusive title to a 





its own dramatic 


brands—each with 
story behind it—is endless. 

Yet even the most intricate ‘brands 
stamped with hot irons into the. hides 
of cattle have been altered by crooks. A 
brand which is easy to change is called 
a “rustler’s delight.” Formerly, a man 
caught changing brands was strung 
from any convenient tree; today he may 
still be mauled by angry ranchers after 
serving a stiff jail sentence. 

Cattlemen work current history, war 
politics into the branding 


and even 


marks they devise. Buck Conway, in 
Arizona, forged an iron into the word 
“TKE,” in honor of Gen. Dwight Ejisen- 
hower under whose command Conway’s 
son was serving. A rash of “PH” de- 
signs broke out a few days after Pearl 


brand in his own county only. Calves 
usually are branded before being wean- 
ed, mother’s brand whose 
“iron” should be placed on the offspring. 
The iron is applied just long enough 
to sear the hide and prevent the growth 


showing 


of hair. 

Letters of the alphabet are most fre- 
quently used markings. If a letter is 
tilted at a 45-degree angle, it is de- 
scribed as “tumbling.” If it lies on its 
back or face, it is called “lazy.” Thus, 
the “Tumbling-T” brand, and the “Lazy 
B” outfit. 

In frontier days brands were large, 
but now cattlemen prefer their mark- 
ings on the smallish side. That's because 
a small brand disfigures the hide less and 
the the animals as 


increases value of 


much as $1 per head. Gone the 
wood fires of yesteryearm Ranchers now 
use a gasoline blow torch or a portable 
forge to heat their irons. 

Brands are derived frequently from 
nature—the sun, moon, trees, snakes and 
provide inspiration 
ranchers. Often, the tools a man knows 
and uses are worked into cattle brands: 
guns, knives, hammers, hoes, all are 
used in branding by imaginative cattle 
men, 

In cow towns, you even see autos and 
trucks branded—usually with gold leat 
onthe doors—and brands cut into the 
hub caps of ranch cars, Occasionally, a 
cowboy will his outfit’s 
mark on wild jack-rabbits, coyotes, elk 
and One cow-hand 
caught a huge carp branded the fish 
and tossed it back into the stream. 

Another cowboy worked 100 brands 
into the stock and barrel of his pistol, 
much as a college boy might carve the 
Greek letters of many fraternities into 
a wooden paddle. The ranch brand is an 
excellent mark for identifymg rifles and 
shotguns. There have even been cases 
where the bullets fired in range wars 
have been branded so that pals of slain 
rustlers would know which outfits had 
killed the varmints, 

Ranchers are always on guard against 
crooks adept at altering brands. One 
stockman, who used the mark “YJ,” 
discovered he was 500 yearlings short. 
He became suspicious of a new neigh 
bor who was driving a large herd to 
inarkét.But the neighbor’s animals bore 
a 3-leaf clover brand. 

A little sleuthing disclosed that the 
clover-branded cattle originally had 
borne the “YJ” mark. Brilliant iron 
work had altered the two letters to a 
3-leaf clover. Punishment of the crooke: 
cattleman was swift and sweet. in the 
courts. 

One 


censed when his brand gained notoriety 


are 


mountains for 


leave trade 


even bear. who 


Texas cattle baron became. in- 


as the “Grab All” marking. His method 
was to slap his iron onto any animal 


that bore no marking, without further 


inquiry. 


In Arizona, the brand of John 


Tormey will be long remembered. 


(Continued on page 32) 














LITTLE MAN, about the size of 
the burst from a cannon, is Ham- 
ilton Tatum Holt. A man pos- 

sessed by a secret vitality which drives 
him on with the conviction that it is 
good to, “Trust in God, and do some- 
thing.” He believes that service is the 
rent we pay for the space we occupy. 
And with service to his friends, his 
town, his church, his state, and to his 
fellowman, Hamilton has paid his rent 
well in advance. 

His wife tells an intimate little story 
of how when the children were small, 
and Hamilton traveled out of Augusta, 
they looked forward all week to his 
coming home on Saturday. But Sunday 
afternoon was the best time of all, for 
it was then they all went together for 
a long ride, with ice cream and cold 
drinks thrown in. The first stop, how- 
ever, was invariably the gasoline sta- 
tion, and tiny Hamilton Jr. would lisp 


as they turned toward the — station, 
“Daddy got to get the gasoline.” And 
Daddy has got much gasoline since 
those days, for he has traveled far. Far 
up the road of service and achievement. 
The little town of Louvale, in Stewart 
County, was named for Hamilton’s Aunt 


Lou, and it was there on the first day 


International 
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President Hamilton Holt with his wife and daughter Carol. At the lower 


left is Hamilton, Jr., Ensign, U. S. Navy. 


Lb wibisa he ~ KIWANIAN 


By Josephine B. Abney 


WIFE OF GUYTON ABNEY, PRESIDENT OF MACON KIWANIS CLUB 


of the year, 1897, that he was born. 
But Louvale could hold him then no 
more than Georgia can hold him now, 
for in time Columbus, Ocilla, Americus, 
Augusta, and finally Macon became 
his home. 

People respect this dynamic man, with 
his swift frankness, and ready laugh. 
They admire his prodigous memory, and 
his enormous capacity for work. And 
they like him. His wife likes him, and 
she likes being Hamilton Holt’s wife. 
For a long time after he invaded Ameri- 
cus where she was so well known, he 
was referred to as “Melva Clark’s hus- 
band.” Now she, with her golden voice, 
and warm loveliness, jokes happily that 
she is just Hamilton Holt’s wife, trail- 
ing behind. A joke that all their friends 
know to be entirely untrue. 

His children like him. The youngest, 
Carol, a senior at Miller High School, 
is the apple of his eye. Of her, Hamil- 
ton says with almost reverent sincerity, 
“She’s the most considerate person I’ve 
ever known.”” And to his tall straight 
son, Hamilton, Jr., United 
States Navy, Hamilton Holt looks with 


pride and appreciation, and a deep 


Ensign 


understanding grown from closest com- 
panionship. It is with solemn pride that 


Hamilton remembers his eldest, Staff 
Sgt. Jack Willis Holt, member of the 
49th Fighter Group, A.A.F., killed in 
New Guinea, October 16, 1943. He was 
with the first expeditionary force to go 
overseas in this war, sailing from San 
Francisco, June 12, 1942, for Melbourne, 
Australia. His mother-in-law, living 
with him, likes him. She is Mrs. Carol 
J. Clark, wife of the late founder of the 
firm which Hamilton now heads. 

His employees and business associates 
like him. Not only is Hamilton Presi- 
dent of Clark Memorials, he is also 
President of the Georgia Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, both of Macon; and 
President of the Oglethorpe Granite 
Quarrying Company, of Elberton, 
Georgia. 

His church likes him. Hamilton is a 
life member of the Board of Deacons 
of the First Baptist church of Macon, 
and a former chairman of the finance 
committee of the church. Macon likes 
him. Since coming to Macon in 1931 
Hamilton Holt has achieved an almost 
unbelievable record of leadership ‘in 
civic affairs. His first affiliation after 
coming to Macon was with the Kiwanis 
Club which organization he headed only 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Wellington Koo, chairman of Chinese delegation, signing World Charter. 


A World Charter 


Is Born 








— 


for Kiwanis 


By J: Hugh Jackson 






Dr. Benjamin W. Black, Associate Consultant and Don B. Rice, Consultant 
International, 


at San Francisco Conference. 


ASSOCIATE CONSULTANT FOR KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL TO UNCIO; 
PAST GOVERNOR, CALIFORNIA-NEVADA DISTRICT 


N Tuesday, June 26, there took 


place in San Francisco an 
event which future genera- 


tions of mankind may hail as one of the 
great historic events in all ages. The 
delegates of the 50 nations participating 
in the United Nations Conference on 
International 
new World Security Charter, a docu- 
ment which, in the of Lord 
Halifax, “if ratified and observed, will 
give all the world a real promise of 


Organization signed the 


words 


security and peace.” 

A setting in keeping with the im- 
pressiveness of the occasion had been 
designed. The ceremony took place in 
the auditorium of the Veterans’ Build- 
ing. A heavy pile Copenhagen blue rug, 
had 


placed on the floor of the auditorium, 


thirty-six feet in diameter, been 


which had been raised to the stage level. 


A round table, eleven feet in diameter, 
occupied the center. Beside it there was 
placed one chair. A simple pen and ink- 
stand completed the furnishings. 

After China, Great 
and France had signed in order, the 
alphabetically. 


Russia, Britain 


delegations appeared 
While each plenipotentiary signed, other 
members of the delegation were seated 
on chairs placed in a semi-circle six feet 
back from the table. Fifty new silk flags 
outer semi-circle 
A dark 


blue curtain formed the back-drop. 


formed the colorful 


several feet behind the chairs. 


For nearly eight hours the delegates, 
one after another, took their places at 
the huge table, and affixed their sig- 
natures to each of two books bound in 
deep royal blue and trimmed with gold. 
One of the books contained the World 


Security Charter, together with the 
statute of the International Court, 


printed on treaty paper in the five of 
ficial languages—English, French, Rus 
sian, Chinese, and Spanish. In the other 
commission ar 
that 


book was the interim 


rangements, which provide until 
the world organization becomes a going 
concern, joint responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and security falls 
upon the “big four’—the United States, 
Soviet Russia, Great Britain, and China 
—in accordance with the pact signed at 


1943, 


Thus, in the remarkably short time 


Moscow in 


of nine weeks a group of approximately 
one thousand people from all parts of 
the world has drafted a document which 
over the decades of the future may mean 
peace and harmony among nations, and 
decent living and individual opportunity 
for the multitudes of the earth. It is a 
(Continued on page 29) 





war against Japan. 


effective the San Francisco 


ite the returning veterans of 
rorces 
enter- 


the system of free 


rave this nation economic 


the four big goals for Ki 


1945-1946 suggested by Ham 


By Harley W. 


M agee 


ilton Holt, newly elected International 
President, in addressing the final session 
of the International Council meeting in 
Chicago in June, just after he had as- 
the the 
power of Kiwanis to confer on any man. 


sumed highest office within 

A few minutes after this ringing chal- 
lenge to action on four broad fronts had 
been issued by this affable, unassuming 


Macon, Ga., business man, the Council 
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Hamilton Holt, left, below, newly elected President 
of Kiwanis International, receives gavel from Ben 
Dean, Immediate Past President. Bottom, left to 
right, Mrs. Dean, the new President, Mrs. Holt, the 
retiring President, and the Holt's daughter Carol. 
Facing page, top, International Council in ses- 
sion. Below, left, Fred H. Meyer, left, Past Presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids, Mich., club, the home 
club of the retiring president, presenting the In- 
ternational President's banner to Guyton Abney, 
President of the Macon, Ga., club, home club of 
the new President, as President Holt and Past 
President Dean look on. Right, President Holt 
addressing the Council immediately after his elec- 
tion. Bottom, left to right, Phil Lovejoy, Secretary 
of Rotary International; Tom Warren, new President 
of Rotary; President Holt and O. E. ''Pete'' Peter- 
son, Secretary of Kiwanis International. 
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Left, Immediate Past President Dean transferring the 
President, presenting flowers to Mrs. 


adjourned and its members were on 
their way to homes in the United States 
and Canada to relay the message to 
more than 147,000 Kiwanians in 2,300 
communities, 

lhis year’s Council meeting on June 
25, 26 and 27 was perhaps the most 
important ever held in the thirty years 
of Kiwanis existence because the hand- 
ful of men at the Chicago Council were 
entrusted with the grave responsibility 
of transacting most of the business 
which usually comes before an Inter- 
national convention ordinarily attended 
by more than 6,000 Kiwanians. 

Since government travel restrictions 
made a convention impossible, Kiwan- 
ians everywhere were represented at 
this meeting by the members of the 
Council consisting of the International 
officers and trustees, the district gov- 
ernors and the past International presi- 
dents. Ben Dean, the retiring president, 
in his annual message—appearing else- 
where in this issue in condensed form— 
pointed out that Kiwanians average 
about one per 1,000 population in the 
United States and Canada but that their 
influence is out of all proportion to 
their numbers. 

The same thing might well be said 
of this summer’s International Council 
meeting because the little group repre- 
sented scarcely one per cent of the num- 
ber attending an International Conven- 
tion. Or, to put it another way, each 
man at the Chicago meeting represented 
about 2,500 Kiwanians, 

The Council meetings opened Mon- 
day morning, June 25, with a reunion 
and get-together in the Hotel Conti- 
luncheon after 
which President Dean delivered his an- 


nental followed by a 


nual message. First business of the 


™ 
f 


afternoon session was the adoption of 
a resolution setting forth the procedure 
for the election of officers, the appoint- 
ment of committees on elections and 
credentials and the naming of a ser- 
geant-at-arms. The reports of O. E. 
Peterson; [nternational Secretary ; Ham- 
ilton Holt, the retiring International 
tréasurer and J. Hudson Huffard, chair- 
man of the finance committee offered 
some revealing figures of interest to 
every Kiwanian. 

The average Kiwanis club, for ex- 
ample, has 65 members with six in mili- 
tary service. During 1944 Kiwanis clubs 
spent $1,828,360 on youth services, sup- 
plied 339,201 school lunches, sponsored 
2,363 Scout troops with 72,869 members, 
offered vocational guidance to 217,695 
high school students, sold $783,399,804 
of War Bonds, raised more than 
$6,350,000 for the Red Cross, U. S. O. 
and other home front activities, donated 
more than 62,000 pints of blood to the 
Red Cross from members and obtained 
for the blood bank more than 87,000 
pints of blood from others, and wrote to 
or otherwise contacted more than 
2,400,000 members of our armed forces. 
More than 14,700 Kiwanians are now 
or have been in our armed forces, and of 
more than 1,500 who have been de- 
mobilized, 70 per cent have returned to 
active membership in their home clubs. 
At least 180 Kiwanians have given their 
lives for their country. 

The operation of Kiwanis in 1944 in- 
volved a total income of $410,807 and 
the year was closed with an excess of 
income over expenses of $10,600. 
Funded reserves were $119,467 or about 
86 cents per member. Total net assets 
at the close of the fiscal year were 
$232,507 or $1.68 per member. Opera- 





International President's pin to the lapel of President Holt. Right, William O. Harris, Past International 
Dean, wife of the retiring President, for ‘‘loaning'’ 


her husband to Kiwanis for a year. 


tion of the General Office for the year 
represented an expenditure of 25 cents 
per month per member or less than one 
cent a day. 

Eighty new clubs with an average of 
37 charter members were completed dur- 
ing the administrative year, and 24 of 
the 29 districts shared in this expansion. 
Increase in membership for the year 
was 15,000 and in the last decade mem- 
bership has increased 41 per cent. 

The afternoon session also was fea- 
tured by a panel forum, “Kiwanis Man- 
power,” during which were discussed 
membership and military service mem- 
bers, extension work and Kiwanis edu- 
cation. Governor Sam Bundy of the 
Carolinas district was chairman and the 
participants included Governor Ray- 
mond Gaul of the Pennsylvania district, 
Martin T. Wiegand of the Capital dis- 
trict and Ray E. Cameron of the Mon- 
tana district. 

Near the close of the session Tom 
Warren, of Liverpool, England, newly 
elected president of Rotary International 
and Phil Lovejoy, International sec- 
retary of Rotary, were escorted to the 
platform and presented to the Council 
and President Warren extended to 
Kiwanis the greetings of Rotary, ex- 
pressing the hope that the two organ- 
izations might work harmoniously 
together in the future as they have in 
the past. 

On Monday evening the President’s 
banquet was held and this event was 
surprisingly like any ordinary Kiwanis 
meeting, both in numbers present, seat- 
ing arrangements and program. Virgil 
Eady, Governor of the Georgia district, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


Petticoat Government 


N eastern Tennessee, where I spent my boyhood, I used 

to gather box terrapins and make pets of them. If you 

are not acquainted with these little round“backed turtles, 
they are built like an army tank, with an open door in 
front out of which sticks the terrapin’s head and two legs, 
and a duplicate door in the back out of which sticks his 
tail and two more legs. When he is attacked by an enemy 
or disturbed in any way, he simply pulls in his head and 
legs and tail, closes the front and back doors and is safe— 
except from a small boy who wants to carry him home. 

He is safe except for one contingency. He is safe so 
long as he doesn’t stick his neck out. I am about to tempt 
fate and risk my safety because I am going to stick my 
neck out. 

A year or so ago I had the temerity to suggest that 
the best way to stop warlike German thinking was to wipe 
the German language off the earth by educating their chil- 
dren in the languages and_ political doctrines of their 
neighboring countries. In the delightful shower I so often 
get from Kiwanians, this suggestion brought me fully as 
many brickbats as bouquets. 

But it couldn’t have been such a wonderful suggestion 
anyhow. There is no indication that the San Francisco 
Conference considered it. So here is another suggestion for 
the treatment of our enemies after we have beaten Japan 
as thoroughly as we have beaten Germany. 

It has been my pleasure to know a great many German 
families in this country. I have known some original 
emigrants who left their native land to get away from the 
very conditions which resulted in the present chaos in 
Germany. 

The original German emigrants who came to this con- 
tinent were honest, God fearing folks who, with the 
Scandinavians, produced almost no pauper or criminal 
children. These Germans were thrifty people who owned 
their own homes and had good standing in the local banks. 
Their family life was fine because the men were good pro- 
viders. When they went on a picnic, every member of the 
family went along from grandpapa and grandmama to the 
smallest baby. 

But there was one characteristic of each original German 
family, and it lasted to some extent through the second 
generation and even into the third. Papa was the boss— 
not always an objectionable boss, but his word was law 
in that family. Mama and the children obeyed implicitly, 
without argument. 

If the German father is the family boss, the Jap father 
is the family tyrant. The lowly status of the women in a 
Japanese family can hardly be compared with their status 
in a German family, it is so far below even German stand- 
ards. And the Jap father is not a kindly tyrant but a cruel 





one. Women have never rated lower in the social scale 
in all the world than they do in Japan. 

Now let’s think a minute about the two nations we have 
beaten into submission in this war. They are the two nations 
in which women have always been the underdogs. 

And which are the Big Three of the winning nations? 
Russia, Great Britain and the United States, of course, the 
three nations which have given women the greatest free 
dom and the highest place in the body politic they have 
known in history. : 

Isn’t there some connection between these two facts? 

Now! We of the Allied Nations, which the Big Three 
dominate, must set up new governments to take the place ot 
the dictatorships of the conquered nations. 

Wouldn't it be a good idea to set up petticoat govern- 
ments in both Germany and Japan? The big objective ot 
our victory is to set up gavernments which will never again 
want war. Certainly no wife or mother ever wanted war. “| 
didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier” could be the theme 
song of the mothers of Germany and Japan who have seen 
their sons go forth to fight and die—not in defense of their 
country, nor for the safety of their womenfolks—but to 
satisfy the egomaniacal ambitions of their statesmen. 

When this war is over, there will be many more women 
than men in both Germany and Japan. Old men and small 
boys will be about all that is left after the war criminals 
have been executed. The old men are too deeply grounded 
in the doctrines of Nazism and Shintoism to be trusted. 
The youngsters need to be educated in the rights of free 
people everywhere. 

The government established in both countries will be a 
government “of the people, by the people and for the 
people.” I say that women are the people, and that in 
Germany and Japan they should have the right to vote, 
and vote themselves into office by virtue of their superior 
numbers. 

In the next twenty years they will have their one and 
only opportunity to throw off the tyranny of their war 
loving menfolks and insure for their children an opportunity 
to live for their countries rather than to die for their 
statesmen’s ambitions. 

I know that some critic is going to remind me how the 
women of our country fought for the vote until they got 
it, and then—bless their sweet souls—they didn’t exercise it. 
But think of what they could have achieved if they had! 

Perhaps the women of Japan and Germany will value 
the vote more than our own womenfolks have, because they 
haven’t been spoiled as our women have been. But hasn't 


it been fun spoiling them ? 














N June 12, New England Ki- 
() wanians and their friends 
came to Symphony Hall, Bos- 


ton, to attend a unique concert known 
as “Pops.” Scores of Kiwanians heard 
concert for the first time, and 

d they found a strange scene. The 
torium of the Boston - Symphony 

vas transformed in its summer 
ration The stage, which holds 

e 90 players of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was banked with cut 
flower The floor of the auditorium 
was tripped of its rows of seats; in 
their place were tables with Waitresses 
waiting. The atmosphere was. strik 
ingly different from that of the winter 
concert You could whisper to your 
neighbor during the music, without be 
ing frowned upon; or wave to a Kiwan 
ian from Maine, Vermont, New Hamp 


hire or ( onnecticut. 


Les 


K iwanis 


Pops concerts are unique to Boston, 
and have been for 57 years. For some 
reason or other, they have never been 
successfully imitated elsewhere. Boston 
likes its summer music to range in the 
direction of unblushing tunefulness. 
Pops have a smooth and happy blend of 
music and sociability—a typically Ki- 
wanis atmosphere. 

“Pops Night” became a Kiwanis 
feature in 1942, when it was inaugu- 
rated by the Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills, 
Massachusetts, Club. Pops was planned 
to build up better inter-club relations. 
During the first two years it was con- 
fined to the clubs in the Fifth Division. 
In 1944 all clubs within 15 miles of 
Boston, were invited to participate. En- 
thusiasm continued to spread; and the 
committee decided to make June 12, 
1945, the first All New England Pops 
Night. 
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Yow ll Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Unassuming Hero 


In American Guerilla in the Philip- 
pines (Simon & Schuster, $2.75) Ira 
Wolfert tells the story of Lieutenant 
1. D. Richardson, one of the leaders of 
the guerilla bands on Leyte. Wolfert is 
a well known war correspondent and 
also a writer of fiction; in this book he 
puts himself effectively into Richard- 
son’s shoes, tells his story in the first 
person, and makes it all vivid and con- 
vincing throughout. 

Here we have the story of the at- 
tempt 
Air Force pilots to 


of Richardson and a group of 
sail a forty-foot 
banca (a boat hollowed out of an im- 
mense log) to Australia, and how they 


were wrecked after they had gone two 


Jonathan Goodliffe 


John Sedges’ The Townsman (John 
Day, $2.50) is a biographical novel in 
the old tradition, with good charac- 
terization, interesting episodes, and a 
good homely thesis. It is never very 
thrilling, but it maintains its interest 
because Jonathan is a real person. 

Born in England, Jonathan comes un- 
willingly to America as the sober, con- 
scientious son of a very lusty, romantic 
father. He is his mother’s boy, and he 
builds a strong resentment against the 
father who is ever drawn westward by 
ill-founded dreams of something bigger 
and better. But Jonathan, having 
reached Median, Kansas, sticks there, 
to become the leader in transforming it, 
through the years, from a village of sod 
shanties into a solid community with 
proper schools and churches. 

“An American Novel,” says the sub- 
title; and so it is, with a plain, sound 
Americanism. The Jonathans were the 


hundred miles and then swam thirteen 


miles to shore. Here is the story of 
unifying the native guerillas, harassing 
the Japs, setting up an intelligence unit 
Not 


the least interesting is the record of 


to communicate with MacArthur. 


how military supplies were created of 
odds and ends at hand—automobile fuel 
out of the sap of a palm tree, bullets out 
of curtain rods, field artillery out of 
brass pipe. Also there is a love story. 
. “Rich” is a great fellow. He is tech- 


nologically resourceful to an extra- 
ordinary degree, daring, sound in senti- 
ment, and as unassuming as real heroes 
usually are. You will like him. 


men who built our Middle West, with 
their fine mixture of common sense and 
idealism. The Townsman is a good 
novel for leisurely reading. 


Fighting Thoughts 

Merle Miller, a brilliant young Yank 
correspondent a few years out of col- 
lege (as so many of them are), has 
seen the desperate fighting in the Pa- 
cific; and he puts down here his con- 
ception of what officers and men of an 
invading force think about before and 
The result is a short 
and some- 


during combat. 
novel of illuminating power 
times shocking revelations. 
an ambitious 





These men colonel, an 
army chaplain, a young Jewish refugee 
volunteer, a frustrated war correspond- 
ent, a regular army captain married to 
a Hawaiian wife, and several others— 
the story by their 


carry forward 


thoughts, their talk, and their activities. 
The harrowing and hardening business 





15 


of killing is shown in the talk of the 
fighting men, and there is such an et 
fect of actuality that the book seems a 
kind of psychological document. Just as 
American Guerilla, a true story, is 
highly informative as to the business 
of guerilla warfare, so this novel makes 
the 
thoughts of invasion forces in combat 


us acquainted with feelings and 


with the Japanese. 


New World Power 

Louisa W. Peat's book entitled Can- 
ada: New World Power (McBride, $3) 
presents in readable style the facts that 
we all ought to know about the new 
Canada. Mrs. Peat writes primarily for 
readers in the United States. She has 
traveled widely in Canada and has in- 
terviewed men in all walks of Canadian 
life. She does not dodge the great divi- 
sive questions of language, realigion, and 
politics, but she is a convinced enthusi- 
ast in regard to the resources and future 
of the great empire which is Canada, 
and believes in its future. 

An 


highly recommended. 


Primer of China 


In these days when we are under the 


informative and spirited book; 


necessity of understanding our allies, 
and often have a hard time doing so, 
illuminating little books like Cornelia 
The Land of the 


People ( Lippincott, $2) are most wel 


Spencer's Chinese 


come. This is one of a series of “Por 
traits of the Nations” 
dren; but it is the testimony of three 
the 
copy in hand that it is also an excellent, 


China 


intended for chil 


adults who have read reviewer's 


easy-reading primer on for 
grown-ups. 

Half of this volume is given to a 
history of the country and the remainder 
to geography, social and economic lite, 
and art. There is much emphasis on 
how the Chinese people live and work. 
Mrs. Spencer shows a sympathetic un- 
She 


gives, very properly, only a minimum 


derstanding of Chinese character. 


of space to current political problems. 

The copious and well chosen illus- 
trations add much to the value of Mrs. 
Spencer’s book. 

Whodunit of the Month 

Let’s be generous: are two. 
Ever-faithful Erle Stanley Gardner’s 
The Case of the Gold-Digger’s Purse 
(Morrow, $2) is a little slower than 


here 


most Perry Mason stories, but inter- 
esting, clever, and fishy. Helen Douglas 
Irvine’s 77 Willow Road (Doubleday 
Doran, $2) has no deteckative but is a 
fine study of family psychology with a 
thrilling ending. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS “ 
THIS is written previous to the annual election of Inter- 
national Officers for a very good reason, which is that this 
is the safest time to write about an election. The writer 
is in no way handicapped by facts. 

There are twenty-nine districts in 
Kiwanis, each of which has been invited 
to present its favorite son for election 
or reelection at the coming meeting. No 
man will be presented by his district 
who is not a good and worthy man, a 


man well qualified to serve Kiwanis, a 





man who will be a credit to that dis- 
trict if elected, 

six International Trustees whose terms of of- 
The International Président, two 


Chere are 
fice expire at the meeting. 


Vice Presidents and an International Treas- 


International 


urer will also be elected. 

There are not enough votes in Canada alone to elect any 
(‘anadian candidate to an International office, but Kiwanis 
has always properly conceded to Canada an International 
Trustee and an International Vice President. Over the years, 
four Canadians have been elected to the International 
Presidency. 

It is obvious that if we elect six International Trustees, 
a President, two Vice Presidents and a Treasurer, ten men 
will be the maximum number of new men who can be 
and that number only in case no present Inter- 
Vice President or Treasurer is a can- 


didate for reelection, This latter contingency is highly 


elected, 
national Trustee, 
improbable. 

Should there be ten vacancies, however, there are twenty- 
may have candidates to fill these 
vacancies, This is highly improbable, also, but it is in the 
realm of possibility. 


nine districts which 


One thing is certain. Not all the candidates for election 
or reelection are going to win. There are going to be some 
splendid men who are going to be defeated because there 
are not enough offices to go around. Only ten men can 
be elected to ten offices. 

Those districts which are not fortunate enough to have 
their favorite sons elected are going to be disappointed, 
of course. But it is certainly no reflection on any zood man 
that he does not win over twenty other good men. 


Kiwanians are good. sports. Kiwanis is a thoroughly 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


democratic organization. We take our victories with be- 
coming modesty and our defeats with chin up. Let no man 
make you think that there is any favoritism or sectionalism 
shown in these elections. Good men are picked from among 
a larger group of other good men, and thus far in our 
organization the men picked have done a wonderful job. 

Remember that none of these International officers re- 
ceives a penny of pay. Each man sacrifices his time and 
money by being away from his business or profession to 
serve the organization he loves. The office he accepts as 
a burden he assumes in order to serve Kiwanis. The man 
who is elected to office is the man who makes the greatest 
sacrifice, not the man who is not elected. 

Let us accept the decisions of that meeting. Should our 
favorite candidate not be elected, let us get back to the work 
of Kiwanis with a determination to do everything possible 
to help the men who have assumed the burden of office. 

One big advantage the Allies had over the Ger- 
mans. They did not have to teach their soldiers 
how to retreat. 

CONGRATULATIONS, KIWANIS! 

IF there was ever a time in the history of Kiwanis when 
our organization could throw out its chest and be proud of 
its achievements, it is now, at the close of the Seventh War 
Loan Drive in the United States. 








The number of Kiwanians who have ms won 
headed the drive in various communi- Sen) 
ties, the number of Kiwanis teams sell- 
ing far beyond their quota, and the 
number of individual Kiwanians who \ D> 





have topped their own bond buying /¥ ~4 
records, make a record of which we 





can be proud. 

Kiwanis has supplied a good quota of soldiers and sailors 
in the armed forces. Kiwanians have given their sons and 
daughters to the forces fighting for liberty all over the 
world. Now Kiwanis has shown that it is also at the front 
of the home fight to supply the sinews of war. 

Kiwanis is not organized for bragging purposes, but this 
is an accomplishment in which we can and do take justifi- 
able pride. , 

It was Josh Billings who said that there was one thing 
he admired more than the rooster’s crow, and that was the 
spurs he used to back it up. Kiwanis can crow because it 
has used its spurs. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by 


International Council 


Support the War Effort 

WuHereEas, The culmination of one of 
the major phases of the World War in 
which the United States and Canada 
are involved and the transfer of num- 
bers of our armed forces to new and 
more distant areas of operation may 
affect those who are called upon to 
serve here at home with a sense of loss 
of momentum and remoteness from our 
ultimate objectives; and 

WueEreEas, The issues for which the 
war was undertaken are not yet fully 
and finally settled, 

Be It Resotvep, That this Council 
confer upon our incoming Board of 
Trustees and our administrative offi- 
cers a further mandate to utilize the 
abilities and the entire resources of 
Kiwanis International in supporting, 
maintaining and prosecuting the gen- 
eral war effort to a decisive and suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


United Nations Charter Day 
Program 

WueEnreas, The Security Organization 
Charter for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, developed 
and propounded by representatives of 
the fifty United Nations participating 
at San Francisco in the conference just 
concluded, is now to be submitted to the 
representative governments of the par- 
ticipating nations for ratification; and 

WuereEAs, The achievement of per- 
manent peace and world-wide security 
as contemplated by the charter is de- 
pendent upon a widespread understand- 
ing of its provisions and upon active 
and sympathetic participation in its pro- 
posals by the peoples affected, 

Be It ReEsoLvep, That Kiwanis In- 
ternational give its support to the prin- 
ciples outlined in the Charter by prepar- 
ing for early distribution a United Na- 
tions Charter Day Program designed to 
present to our member clubs and 
through them to their communities the 
purport of the charter and its principal 
provisions, the opportunity for study 
and discussion, and the necessity of edu- 
cation and organization on a world-wide 
scale for peace and security. 


Living Memorials 

Be It Resotvep, That our Kiwanis 
clubs be urged to take the initiative in 
their communities in developing a strong 
unified sentiment for the creation of 
“living memorials” to their sons and 
daughters who served in the armed 
forces of our countries, memorials to 
valor and heroism that will serve con- 
tinuously to enlarge and enrich the hu- 
man and spiritual values of life rather 
than be merely cold symbolic tributes. 


U.S.-Canada Good Will 


Wuereas, The confidence and coop- 
eration existing between the United 
States and Canada have contributed ma- 
terially to their security and welfare 
during the stress and peril of war; and 

Wuereas, Kiwanis International has 
for many years been identified with the 
development and maintenance of that 
close relationship, 

Be It REsotvep, That we continue to 
take an active interest in promoting 
mutual understanding and good will be- 
tween our two countries as we now ap- 
proach the common and _ perplexing 
problems of peace. 


Military Service Members 
Be It Resotvep, That we reaffirm 
the pledges made to our fellow Kiwan- 





Past President A. Copeland Callen was Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 


September 16-22 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-7 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 6-7 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 











ians in military service; to give undy 
ing devotion to the ideals for which they 
are fighting, to use aright the freedoms 
they are protecting, and to carry on the 
Kiwanis program of human and spirit 
ual emphasis, fellowship and community 
service. 

Be It FurtTHER RESOLVED, That we 
assure our military service members of 
our pride in them and our thankfulness 
for their contributions to the progress 
that has been made toward the final and 
complete victory that will permit a re- 
sumption of our peaceful life and pur- 
suits; and further assure them that we 
await their safe return with eager an- 
ticipation, and promise them our cordial 
cooperation and friendly assistance in 
taking up their former business or pro- 
fessional activities or engaging in new 
ones, and in their return to the fellow- 
ship and activities of Kiwanis. 


Support of Churches 

WHEREAS, The source of that stream 
of power which drives us to the attain- 
ment of our highest ideals has long been 
recognized as the never-failing spring 
we call religion, 

Be It ReEsotvep, That our Kiwanis 
clubs be urged to continue active sup 
port of the churches in their spiritual 
aims, to the end that the spirit of true 
religious faith and aspiration may per- 
meate and strengthen our personal, com- 
munity and national lives, and that our 
countries may demonstrate to the world 
that “Godliness exalteth a nation.” 
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RURAL — URBAN ROUNDUP 

As a part of their program to provide 
friendly relations between the farmer 
and the city man, Kiwanians of Lock- 
port, New York, recently sponsored a 
get-to-gether at which they entertained 
100 farmers of the surrounding terri- 
tory. An interesting program was ar- 
ranged for this event, featuring as the 
speaker Mr. H. E. Babcock, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Cornell 
University and founder of the largest 
cooperative farm organization in Ameri- 
ca. The arrangements for this occasion 
were made by the club’s Agriculture 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
John A. Hall, who presided at the 
meeting. 


DOING THEIR SHARE 

Plainfield, New Jersey, Kiwanians 
have devoted many hours of interested 
labor in making up twenty-five scrap 
books of jokes and cartoons, which 
they presented to veterans confined to 
the Camp Kilmer Station Hospital. 
Camp Kilmer is now being used as a 
receiving center for wounded returnees. 
It is here that the wounded are received 
directly from the ships, “processed,” and 
sent on to other medical centers depend- 
ing upon their individual needs. Here 
is where these men first resume contact 
with things American and the Kiwanians 
of Plainfield feel this is their opportu- 
nity to aid in rehabilitating veterans. 

But making scrap books is not all 


these Kiwanians have done for the boys 
at Camp Kilmer 
and interest they show in the welfare 


the constant contact 


of the veterans is a great help in keep- 


ing up their morale. They are respon- 
sible for the many newspapers delivered 
into the wards each day stamped ‘Good 
morning,” and for the flowers which are 


always on the chapel altars. 


A GREAT DAY 

Kiwanians of Greater North Houston, 
Texas, describe one of their recent 
meetings as the greatest event in the 
history of their club. The club members 
and thirty young ladies from local col- 
leges were hosts to twenty returned war 
veterans from the Ellington Field Hos- 
pital for a day of events which included 
swimming, softball, horseshoe pitching 
and dancing. 


Plainfield, New Jersey Kiwanians made up 25 scrap books 
boys at Camp Kilmer Station Hospital. The picture shows 
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The big day began at nine in the 
morning when the Ellington Field bus 
delivered the vets to the park grounds 
where several Kiwanians and the young 
ladies awaited them. After three hours 
old-fashioned southern 


held. To. the 
luncheon came all of the club member 


of fun, an 
barbecue picnic was 
ship as the regular luncheon meeting 
was transferred from the usual place for 
the 
lasted until about 
field bus left 
Kiwanis. The boys had a great time, 
the 
the young ladies who found the hospital 


occasion. Events of the afternoon 


three when the at 


with the new friends of 


but no better than Kiwanians and 
ized vets most appreciative of their ef 


forts to give them some fun. 


FLEET-FOOTED YOUTHS 
the 


Kiwanians of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 


During past school year 
sponsored an All Star track team. The 
the 


coach at one of the high schools, is 


team, which was guided by track 
composed of boys who have been out 
their 
past 


athletes in respective 
the The 


Kiwanis Team proved to be outstand 


standing 
schools during year. 
ing in their first meet, as one of their 
boys won first place in the one-mile run 
and another won second place in the 
440-yard dash. These quick-footed boys 
again proved their ability at the New 
England Amateur Athletic Track and 
Field Meet New 


England at which appeared the greatest 


Championship for 
track star in all of New England, by 
taking first place in the high jump and 
second place in the 220-yard dash. 


jokes, etc. for the 


containing cartoons, 
chairman of 


Kiwanian George England, 


the War Services committee making the presentation of the books to Major Frank T. Orehek. Also 


in the picture are Lieutenant Governor 
Wooten, standing beside Major Orehek, 


Henry Feustal, 
members of the War 


extreme left front row, President M. B. 
Services committee and the Board 


of Directors. 
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Here is "Green Nook Neptune Lass Kiwanis" after 
she was presented to her new owner by the Kiwanis 
Club of Lowville, New York. 


of Omaha also decided to help and 
under the direction of Mr. John Kresl, 
Commissioner, have put a dirt road 
through to facilitate matters of trans- 
portation at one of the three locations. 
A great amount of garden food will re- 
sult from these efforts, helping greatly 


to alleviate the existing food shortages. 


DISTINGUISHED COMPANY 


It is not often that commanding of- 
ficers of the various military posts in 
any given area can be gathered together 
at one time, but the popularity of Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, Kiwanis Club’s Army 
Day program drew a 100% attendance 
from the top flight officials located in 
central Indiana. The Indianapolis club 
observed Army Day at one of their 
regular luncheons and all of the com- 
manding officers, who were invited to 


attend as guests of honor, accepted. 





Victory garden plots sponsored by the Kiwanis club of Dundee, Omaha, Nebraska. This year's 
project involves approximately four hundred 20x40 pilots and about 300 gardeners. 


TOP-NOTCH VICTORY GARDEN 
PROJECT 


One of the largest victory garden 
projects in the United States is that of 
the Dundee, Omaha, Nebraska Kiwanis 
club which is in its third consecutive 
vear. This vear the plan involves more 
than 400 20x40 plots and about 300 
gardeners. The club charges interested 
gardeners two dollars for each first plot 
of ground and one dollar for each addi- 
tional plot. Last year a profit of $450 
was cleared on this project and the gain 
will be even greater this year. The 
Kiwanians enlisted the help of some in- 
terested townsfolk in putting this project 
over, an architect drew the plot charts 
to scale, a group of cy. 4 Engineers, 
under the direction of Mr. R. E. Kirk- 
ham, on their own time, laid the garden 
out as it should be done, with Kiwanians 
serving in the capacity of caddies or 


stake carriers. The street Department 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


President Bob Burnett as the presid- 
ing MC paid glowing tribute to our 
army forces throughout the world, and 
every man in uniform was given the 
assurance that all Kiwanians are deeply 
grateful for the magnificent record our 
soldiers have established. 

The guest speaker for the celebration 
was James J. Cassidy, WLW war cor- 
respondent with the Canadian first army 
in their break through to German terri- 
tory. Mr. Cassidy reported on the fall 
of Aachen, the awesomeness of the V-1 
and \-2 attacks, the battle of the bulge 
and the general morale and conditions 
all along the western front. 


BERWYN’S TREAT 

The sixteenth annual Berwyn, IIli- 
nois, Kiwanis Picnic sponsored for the 
crippled children of the Morton Ortho- 
pedic School was recently held and de- 
clared to be the best yet. The picnic 
began, amid shouts, sirens and songs, 
with a colorful parade in decorated cars 
and trucks to the picnic grounds, es- 
corted by the local motorcycle police. 
The highlight of the affair was the 
annual Orthopedic Department vs. Ki- 
wanis Club baseball game. The rest of 
the afternoon was devoted to walks in 
the woods, football, volleyball and vari- 
ous games. Kiwanian Erv Drije enter- 
tained with his trained dog “Berwyn 
Butch” while hotdogs, ice-cream, cook- 
ies, cakes and pop were passed around. 
Before leaving each child was given 
prizes and games. Kiwanians have re- 
ceived a great many letters from the 
children voicing their appreciation of 
the wonderful time they had at the 
picnic. 








Brockville, Ontario Kiwanians recently held their second annual Radio Auction. Two hundred and five 

articles were sold to the listening audience raising approximately $1,400 to be used in the club's 

welfare work. Shown chalking up the bids left to right are: Kiwanians Jack Stewart, Tom Cowan, 
Gerry Ellacott and Elwood Oakes. 
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THERE IF NEEDED 

Burlington, North Carolnia, was long 
in need of an iron lung. When illnesses 
such a polio arose in this community it 
was necessary to rush the patient to an- 
other community which had an iron 
lung. Recently Kiwanians of this city 
purchased an artificial respirator to be 
used whenever necessary. It is hoped 
that the iron lung will never be needed 
but it will be there and ready in case 
the need does arise. 


“STUDENT KIWANIAN 
OF THE MONTH” 

For several years Kiwanians of Ros- 
well, New Mexico, have been sponsor- 
ing their “Student Kiwanian of the 
Month” plan. Each month of the school 
year one high school boy is chosen for 
this honor by his scholastic ability. He 
is entitled to all benefits of regular mem- 
bership and has a standing invitation to 
return for a visit to the club any time 
he desires. Recently all the boys who 
have not as yet been called into mili- 
tary service attended one of the club 
luncheons. The Kiwanians are always 
happy to welcome any of their student 


members. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TRANSPORTS 
The Port Angeles, Washington, club 
has for some time sent three large 
busses into rural districts every Sunday 
morning, transporting over 125 boys and 
girls to the Sunday Schools of their 
choice. Recently the club made a 
momentous decision when the board had 
presented to it an opportunity to get 
two additional steel-bodied 40-passenger 


busses at a cost of approximately $3500. 





Furtherance of farm activities by the Richmond, 
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The largest crowds in the history of Southern California turned out to greet two famous heroes, General 
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Patton and General Doolittle, when they visited Huntington Park, California. Shown left to right are: 
General George Patton, Mayor Wendell W. Schooling (introducing the two generals), General Jimmy 
Doolittle and Kiwanians Phil Moore, Hollis M. Peavey and Elmer E. Cox. 


They voted unanimously to grasp the 
opportunity, and pledged themselves to 
raise the money. Accordingly a com- 
mittee went into action quickly and ef- 
fectively, and arrangements were made 
for the transfer of the busses, and pos- 
sibly one other, to the Port Angeles 
club. One has already been turned over. 
While it is 


antiquated bus with the three additional 


proposed to retire one 
busses it is expected that some 250 or 
more scholars will be accommodated 
when the new schedule goes into ef- 
fect. The busses at present cover some 


15 miles each Sunday in the round-up 


Indiana, Kiwanis club is evidenced by this picture 
showing a young farm boy being awarded a purebred Hampshire gilt, as winner of prize essay ‘How 
to take care of a gilt.’ The ''Gilt Project’ will be perpetuated by the club claiming two gilts from 


each litter. 


of children, and probably will cover 75 
miles each Sunday with the new busses. 
This service which has been carried on 
for the past four years is constantly 
growing in popularity. It is heartily 
endorsed by the ten or more churches 
of the city and the Ministerial <As- 


sociation. 


“RURAL SCHOOL DAY” 

Each year the Kiwanis Club of Co- 
lumbus, Wisconsin, in cooperation with 
the high school “Rural 
School Day” at Columbus High School, 


when rural 8th grade student gradua- 


sponsors a 


tion exercises are held along with farm 
product and home economic judging 
contests. This year over 100 students 
from 19 
escorted in groups through the various 


schools gathered and were 
classrooms of the high school to famil 
iarize them with the facilities of the 
school they will attend in the fall. After 
the tour through the school the children 
participated in a judging contest, both 
boys and girls taking part. The boys 
judged corn and other agricultural 
products; the girls judged twenty dif- 
ferent kinds of kitchen utensils, samples 
of bread, biscuits, cakes and canned 
goods. After a big baseball game and 
track meet between Columbus and Ran- 
dolph high schools the visitors returned 
to the school building for a dinner pre- 
pared by the high school home economic 
girls. The evening’s program was 
high-lighted by the presentation of the 
Willis 
Freitag, vice-president of the Columbus 


judging awards, presented by 


club. 
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% KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
FS) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
a 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 














HOTEL FONTENELUE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CS MMA SD 








hd 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


¢ 600 Modern Rooms Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 












KIWANIS ee 
n 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 














‘The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








KIWANIS 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 








Facing Pikes Peak 





Messen s ns ns 
In New York—It’s 


HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
MUST S US HUM SL) SL ST 
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New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





HOTEL 


Kimball “as 


Perfectly appointed 


modern hotel—Hespl- Where Kiwanians Meet 








tality and serviee— Hach Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’! Mor. and Kiwanian 





The Travel Wise Stop at... 


es HOUSE 


BANGOR *« « * MAI 
Famous Maine Food 





ROOMS FROM $1.75 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 


THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, eircu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 

West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Hotels Welcome You 


1945 
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Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 








H OT E L Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 

















HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey 
Presiden 


Andrew G, O'Rourke 
Manager 








Ny eek: OF EVERYTHING” 


300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 
Ni AIR-CONDITIONED 


@ENERAL makacon 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 








1000 Outside Rooms Each with 2300 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
The Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 








his:' HOTEL 
at MemP"” PEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 





Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














NICOLLET 





IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


“Directly Opposite Ohio’s Capitol’’ 
Vv.C. MURPHY, 
Manager 





Ge wtth 
KIWANIS 


ar 
Canadian Pacihic Hote, 


Spend more hospitable days... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 

meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 
style of asixteenth century French Chateau—modern 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1200 
outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Empire. 
Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 
here Tuesdays. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 





Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 
quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 
cious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
be auty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 








PL iy 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


J 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


& 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pr te SEE 


OSS E ENE BE Be Li 
Pa ttt tt 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at ° 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














NEIL R.MESSICKs GENL.MGR. 











When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 


A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
JAMES LOUIS SMITH, Manager 




















Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most ER, od 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 
















Hote OKLAHOMA « 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 





For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“*Pindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 














Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


CANADAS \\ HOTELS OF WEL “clon 
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There will again be South 
Bend tackle for a// types of ~_}y = 
fishing, but here’s the tackle x al 
to make the fly rod angler 3 
cheer! Mind you, we're not yef in pro- 
duction and can’t quote prices, but we 
can tell you about our plans! 


ad 





EXCEL-ORENO 
Superb Silk Line 
The fact that many, many Excel-Oreno 
lines are in use today, after years of 
service, is proof enough that quality is 
always worth a little extra. 





OREN-O-MATIC 
“The Balanced Reel” 
The most popular automatic ever made 
f = the war years saw it become a prized 
“collector's item.”"” No. 1130 and No. 
1140, in beautiful anodized aluminum, 
will be available first. 


South Bend Split Bamboo 
Fly Rods 
In your new South Bend rod you'll get 
the precision craftsmanship of a custom 
rod at production prices—a rod of genu- 
ine Tonkin cane with four extra years 
of seasoning in our vaults. 














TRIX-ORENO Fly Rod Models 
These two popular fly rod sizes, No. 593 and No. 
$94, in favorite patterns, will be made FIRST! 
Tell your dealer how many you want. 


Get This Book FREE! 
This beautifully printed 48-page book shows all 
36 prize winners in our 1944 
Fishing Photo Contest and full- 
color pages of your favorite 
“Quality Tackle."’ Send for it, 
enjoy the fine photography and 
start your peacetime planning. 
It's Free! 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 

859 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 


Buy and Keep More War Bonds 


SOUTH BEND 
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these new clubs will add immeasurably 
to the improvement of life and the gen- 
eral welfare of their communities. 

When we realize there are approx- 
imately 5,000 cities in the United States 
and Canada of more than 2,500 popula- 
tion, it is evident that we have nowhere 
approached the saturation point in new 
club building in our two countries. This 
year a special International Committee 
on Extension has adopted a goal of 100 
new clubs, and we earnestly recommend 
that this effort of opening up new com- 
munities be sustained as a major ac- 
tivity in the years of peace that lie 
ahead. Let us however be judicious and 
conservative in our appraisal of potential 
Kiwanis territory. 

One of the most obvious and chal- 
lenging sources for new club building 
is our large cities where there are many 
insistent demands for multiple clubs. As 
the cities have grown many new neigh- 
have developed 
which definitely need the leadership of 
Kiwanis clubs, and the time has come 
when all our major cities should develop 


borhood communities 


strong networks of associated Kiwanis 
clubs within their metropolitan areas. 
At frequent intervals clubs and 
individual Kiwanians address the Board 
of Trustees with requests that clubs be 
established in Alaska, in Hawaii, in 
Cuba, Central America, in 
England and South America. Many 
clubs feel that we have an obligation 


Mexico, 


to advance Kiwanis ideals of fellowship 
and service to other lands. Other factors 
however are involved and these have 
Boards. The 


given pause to many 


expense of organizing and _ servicing 
distant and isolated clubs would be con- 
siderable. It must be remembered too 
that in many countries habits, customs 
and language, and attitudes toward 
public service and civic responsibility 
are quite different from ours. Decision 
on foreign extension will rest with 
future Boards. 

The complete story of Kiwanis war 
service on the home front will probably 
never be told. It is impossible to get 
all of the clubs to report all of their 
activities. We do know however that 
our clubs everywhere have furnished 
continuing manpower and leadership in 
all the essential civilian community sup- 
ports to this global war. Not only have 


our clubs met quotas in war bond, war 
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Thousand 
page 5) 


chest, Red Cross, salvage and other 
campaigns, but individual Kiwanians 
hive manned selective service, ration- 
ing and civilian defense boards. 

From incomplete reports and con- 
servative estimates we can venture the 
conclusion that Kiwanis clubs last year 
sold over three-quarters of a_ billion 
dollars worth of war bonds, contributed 
62,484 pints of blood, contacted through 
letters, gifts and personally more than 
a million in the armed services, in ad- 
dition to maintaining their community 
services, including more than a million 
dollars expended on youth. 

The service club has proved itself in 
this war. Without the leadership it had 
trained in days of peace, the civilian 
programs of war work would have been 
less effectual. 

One of the proudest chapters in 
Kiwanis history is the role of more 
than 14,000 Kiwanians who served in 
the armed forces. Add to that the names 
of more than 30,000 sons of Kiwanians 
in the services, and it is apparent that 
these years of war have been years of 
loneliness and anxiety for Kiwanis 
families. The gold stars now appearing 
on the great service flag at the General 
Office number 177. 

Reports from clubs indicate that 70 
out of every 100 Kiwanians back from 
service have re-entered the active clas- 
sification of their clubs. All clubs should 
home 


be alert to welcome 


Kiwanian, aid him in the early, difficult 


every 


days of readjustment to civilian life. 

The individual Kiwanian contributes 
to the operation of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in dues and magazine subscrip- 
tion $3 a year, or less than a penny a 
day. Nevertheless our total income in 
1944 was $410,807. And despite the fact 
that the dues of 13,000 Kiwanians in 
the service were waived, Kiwanis Inter- 
national financed its services to an in- 
creasing number of Kiwanians and clubs 
and still closed the year with an excess 
of income over expenses of $10,680. 

At the end of 1944 Kiwanis was 
found by the auditors to have net assets 
of $232,507, or $1.68 per member. 

It is a matter of keen regret than once 
again this June it was necessary to 
forego the fellowship and inspiration of 
an International Convention in deference 
to the priority of war demands on 
facilities, 


transportation and _ hotel 
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Kiwanis took the lead among service 
clubs in relinquishing its convention as 
an aid to the war effort. Let us hope 
that a year hence we may celebrate ‘6 a 
the return of peace with a full-size IV what 4, bi 
Victory Convention. y; p 
Here in Chicago, in lieu of the Inter- 
national Convention, the International mouth you have!” 
Council, composed of the board of trus- aii 
tees, the governors and the past presi- 





dents, is meeting to elect officers in 
accordance with the authority granted 
the Council in such an emergency. This 
is a heavy responsibility which no one 
of this small group is happy to assume. 

This administrative year has _ been 
notable for its accomplishments in the 
public relations field. Last fall our clubs 
paid a_ well-deserved tribute to the 
newspap:r industry as a whole and spe- 
cifically to the newspapers in their com- 
munities, for their contribution to the 
war effort and their sturdy vigilance in 
safeguarding the freedom of the press. 
This tribute took the form of a framed 
citation presented to the individual edi- 
tors. Last month a similar tribute was 
paid to the radio industry and the own- 
ers of the local radio stations in Ki- 
wanis cities. The fine response and many 
expressions of appreciation were richly 
rewarding to Kiwanis. 

During Kiwanis Anniversary Week 4 
the President’s Address was broadcast 
from Washington over the NBC coast- 
to-coast network, and previously in 
November, a similar courtesy was ex- 
tended in New York City for a. 
Columbia network broadcast. 

At the historic San Francisco Con- f : 
ference, by invitation of the State De- i. That wide-swinging mouth is ne 
caengalad dna sie anie eee of the exclusive advantages of a SWINGLINE Stapler, my dear! 


had in attendance a Consultant and two N . : 
Associate Consultants. Previous to the .-- No other stapler can be loaded.so easily and so quickly. . . . 


STAPLERS 





Conference, the State Department col- Instead of fussing around with springs or gadgets, you just flick 
laborated with Kiwanis in preparing _ the mouth wide open... . There's the staple channel and the 
peace discussion outlines for the use of entire mechanism completely visible and accessible! .. . 

clubs. : 

This year a_ special International SWINGLINE STAPLERS are trouble-proof, and, in every respect, 
Committee on Sponsored Youth Organ- the most desirable staplers made. . . . Buy SWINGLINE and 
izations was appointed which has under- | |{. you buy SPEED! Desk and PHier-Type Models — $1.50 to, $5.50. 
taken a work with far-reaching benefits : 
to Kiwanis. This committee has de- We ; 












veloped a definite procedure for the 
relationship of Kiwanis International to Swinglines take any standard 

staples but you'll prefer Genu- 
ine SPEED Swingline STAPLES. 
Precision-made of 100% round 
wire, free from excess glue film 
that causes clogging. 


such promising youth groups as the 
Key Clubs, the Circle K Fraternity and 
Young Builders. These groups of fine 
young men with high ideals of citizen- 


ship deserve all the support and en- Every Swingline adjusts 
for tacking, too. 





couragement which Kiwanis can give. 
Another project was launched last 





oe ee . & 
month which gives indication of being SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY ZB Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


one of the most useful contributions 
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to national 
resources. This is the Soil Conservation 
Program the the 


International Committee on Agriculture. 


which Kiwanis can make 


under direction of 
The premise is simple and basic. The 
wastage of fertile top soil must be halted 


The 


| local Kiwanis club reminds the business 


or mankind will one day starve. 


men of the community that the prosper- 
ity of the the 
productivity of the adjacent farm ter- 


town depends upon 


ritory. The business men are induced to 





| approach the farmers with tenders of 
cooperation in solving a common prob- 
lem. Thus is launched a long term pro- 
gram of education and soil conservation 


which will be of immense benefit to all. 


During this administrative year | 
have traveled some 24,000 miles in 


2? 


visiting 22 districts and have addressed 
many thousands of Kiwanians in scores 
of inter-club meetings. Wherever | 


I find that important figures in business, 


go 


and civic circles. are 


Their 


professional 


Kiwanians. influence carries 
weight. Their leadership is recognized. 
Again and again I am forced to con- 
clude that Kiwanians have been so busy 
with good deeds that they have not 
stopped to realize the powerful influence 
their clubs could wield in their com- 
munities 


opinion in fields thus far left untouched. 


in shaping a sound public 


Kiwanis leaders must never forget 


that this is a volunteer organization. 
Sometimes a man who has been an out- 
standing success as an executive in 
the Kiwanis presidency or governorship 
the same formula of issuing orders and 
to This 
Kiwanians be 


be requested, 


expecting them be obeyed. 


seldom works. cannot 
ordered about. They can 
inspired and led by good example. 

Each year our districts elect 260 
lieutenant governors. Many of them are 
drawn from successful club presidents. 
Others however are elected with little 
regard for qualification, largely because 
it seems to be a certain club’s turn for 
the 
elected without his knowledge or con- 


The 


practice of rotation among clubs is un- 


honor. Sometimes a candidate is 


sent, and even over his protest. 


wise and should be dropped. 

Too many of us in the past have held 
aloof from public affairs. We have been 
preoccupied with our own businesses 
and professions. We have been living 
on the heritage of liberty bequeathed us 
by our forefathers. We have ignored 
the truth that if we wish to enjoy the 


freedoms of self-government we must 





business assumes that he can carry into - 
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be willing to participate in governing 
ourselves. Too often we have been all 
too willing to leave it to calculating 
politicians. We have too seldom even 
taken the trouble to uphold the hands 
of public servants of integrity. 

3ut the war awakened us to our peril. 
Now we see that if we are to preserve 
these individual freedoms for our chil- 
dren, we must take an active and con- 
tinuing interest in public affairs. Those 
who compose the membership of the 
average Kiwanis club are the men with 
the ability and character who have an 
obligation to stand for public office. 
They must be willing to endure all the 
odium of a political campaign in order 
to fulfill their obligation of citizenship 
in a type of government that demands 
the highest character of public servant. 

From the San Francisco Conference 
came the machinery for international 
discussion and understanding to promote 
peace. But a determined and articulate 
public opinion must not for a moment 
relax its insistence that our nations be 
the effort 


harmonize disagreements and nourish a 


leaders in sustained to 
cordiality and friendship that will insure 
peace. In the development of such a 
public opinion Kiwanis clubs can play 
a vital part. 

It is hardly necessary to say that so 
long as Japan remains undefeated, our 
first duty as Kiwanians and clubs is 
to accelerate our war effort and to use 
our influence to see that there shall be 
no relaxing on the home front. 

Many intelligent men and women feel 
the future is a dismal prospect. They are 
cynical about lasting peace. They fear 
we are in for increasing governmental 
control. They do not see how we can 
work out from under our colossal war 
debt. None can deny that our postwar 
problems will be stupendous. But na- 
tions of free men who since Dunkirk 
and Pearl Harbor outbuilt a military 
machine that a tyrant with the vaunted 
efficiency of his totalitarian state took 
eight years to create, need not fear 
for the future, provided they bring to 
the problems of the postwar period the 
same unity and submergence of selfish 
interests they did to the war challenge. 

Here then emerges the plain directive 
for Kiwanis in the years that stretch 
ahead. We shall grow if we deserve to 
grow through enlarged usefulness to our 
communities and our nations. We must 
exert our leadership and our influence 
to unify our peoples, to put public in- 


terest ahead of pressure groups, to resist 
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government encroachment on _ private 
liberties, to sharpen the general con- 
science on citizenship obligations, to 


Kiwanis Looks 


exercise patience and good will and un- 
derstanding as we confront our perpléx- 


z 


ing postwar adjustments. 


to the Future 


(From page 12) 


was song leader for this affair as for all 
other sessions with Albert Heilman as 
pianist. President Dean presided and 
awards and certificates for achievement 
reports and other club activities were 
presented to district governors by Dr. 
Charles Armstrong, International trus- 
tee. The speaker of the evening was the 
man who has addressed virtually every 
convention and Council meeting for 
nearly thirty years, Roe Fulkerson of 
Hollywood, Florida, editorial writer of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. His subject 
was “Laughter,” and his address ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 
Following the dinner the Council met 
for the purpose of nominating Inter- 
national officers and trustees for the 
coming year. Three group breakfasts 
opened Tuesday’s sessions, the groups 
being arranged by districts according to 
size and geographical location. Past 
Presidents Charles S. Donley, Mark A. 
Smith and Bennett O. Knudson each 
presided over one of these group meet- 
ings, the subjects discussed including 
district committees, divisional meetings, 
use of past district and International of- 
ficers, achievement reports, district and 
club histories, district conventions, or- 
ganization conferences, postwar plans 
for Kiwanis, district secretaries, Inter- 
national bulletins, how the International 
organization can be of greater assistance 
to clubs and districts and what consti- 
tutes a good district and a good club. 
Two panel forums featured the Tues- 
day forenoon meeting. The subject of 
one was “Qualified Leaders and District 
Conventions” and this discussion cov- 
ered such subjects as leadership quali- 
fications, training 
along with the second subject of the 
panel, district conventions and their im- 


development and 


portance. Governor Charles J. Griffin 
of the California-Nevada district presi- 
dent and participants included Gov- 
ernors Lyle D. Burdick, Ontario-Que- 
bec-Maritime district; Allyn M. Smith, 
New York district and Charles L. Har- 
ris, Alabama district. 

Subject of the second panel discus- 
sion was “Established Club Activities,” 
and youth, community and national serv- 
ices were discussed. Governor Merrill 





E. Audrey of the Texas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict presided as chairman and partici- 
pants included Governors James G. 
Gass, Western Canada district; Walter 
W. Hammond, Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan district and Frank Taylor, Pacific- 
Northwest district. At the luncheon 
session Tuesday noon, Fred G. McAlis- 
ter, chairman of the committee of Past 
International Presidents, delivered an in- 
spiring message in which was included 
the counsel and advice of those who 
have headed Kiwanis International in 
past years. 

Another panel forum, “Vital and New 
Activities,” opened the afternoon meet- 
ing, the subjects under discussion in- 
cluding sponsored youth activities, soil 
conservation and public relations. Gov- 
ernor J. Walter Foraker of the I]linois- 
Eastern Iowa district presided as chair- 
man and participants included Gov- 
ernors Lloyd F. Gahr, Florida district; 
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Arthur H. Canstield, Michigan district 
and Herbert C. Doughty, Ohio district. 

The final event on Tuesday was the 
election of officers, preceded by the re 
port of the committee on credentials. 
Besides President Holt, the new officers 
include Dr. A. F. Branton, Willmar, 
Minnesota, vice-president for the United 
States; Dr. Jesse K. 


Bigelow, Leth 
bridge, Alberta, vice-president for Can- 
ada; J. N. Emerson, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, treasurer, Ben Dean, immediate 
past president and Mr. Peterson, the In- 
ternational secretary. A biographical 
sketch of President Holt appears else 
where in this issue and also a page ot 
photographs of the new International 
officers and trustees. 

Wednesday morning’s final session 
was opened with a splendid tribute to 
Kiwanians in uniform delivered by J. 
Belmont Mosser, St. Marys, Pennsyl 
vania, International trustee. This was 
followed by the report of the committee 
on resolutions, presented by the chair 
man, A. Copeland Callen, past Inter- 


national president. The — resolutions 
adopted appear in this issue. The final 
panel forum had for its subject, “Win 
the War—Build for Peace.” Mr. 


son headed the discussion on what 


Emer 


Kiwanis must do to maintain its leader 
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ship in the postwar world and Dr. 
\rmstrong led a discussion on services 
to veterans. 

The final forum event was the report 
by Past President Donald B. Rice, con- 
Kiwanis to the 


delegation at the San Francisco peace 


sultant for American 
conference. This report of the observa- 
tions of the consultants and the services 
rendered by Kiwanis to the American 
delegation held the undivided attention 
%§ the Council for almost an hour. 

The colorful installation of new of- 
ficers and trustees concluded the Coun- 
cil meeting. The wife of the retiring 
president and the wife and daughter of 
the president-elect were escorted to the 
rostrum. Immediate Past President Rice 
acted as installing officer, the new trus- 
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Then “Ham” 


Holt was conducted to the platform, the 


tees being inducted first. 


retiring president brought out a new 
gavel, gave him his certificate of elec- 
tion and removed the International 
president’s pin from his own lapel and 


transferred it to the coat of the incom- 





ing leader—and Kiwanis had a new 
International president. Flowers were 


presented to the first lady of Kiwanis 
and her daughter and to Mrs. Dean who 
also received back one husband which 
she had loaned to Kiwanis for a year. 
To the retiring president with the grati- 
tude of the Council went a handsome 
set of books. A buffet luncheon and the 
singing of “Auld Lang Syne” brought 


the time for leave-takings. 


| aughter 


(From page 6) 


will drink three large glasses of it every 
day-in order to pass the health test of 
the Campfire Girls and earn one more 
red bead to string on her Indian cos- 
tume. 

When we try to start a laugh at the 


expense of someone else, we have to be 





careful, careful as a nudist climbing a 
barbed wire fence. We had a little bit 
of a hurricane down in Florida a few 
years ago. Soon afterward a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, 
California, visited our club in Holly- 
wood, Florida. The president of our 
club, hoping to have a laugh at the ex- 
pense of our visitor, said, “I would like 
our friend from Hollywood, California, 
to tell us just what a palm tree looks 
like with snow on it.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, our 
visitor replied, “It looks a darned sight 
better than it does laying down!” 

A short time ago a darkie appeared 
before an Army captain in France and 
said, “Captain, if this ain't jist a white 
man’s war, I wants to join up.” 

“Georgia boy, how come you are way 
over here in France?” demanded the 
officer. “Well, suh, I didn’t come to be 
over here,” the darkie explained. “It 
was a accident. I had me a good job 
in a warehouse down in Macon, but one 


day a white man come there and say he 


/had a fine job in a warehouse in New 


| York and he would pay niggers twelve 


Well, 
twenty other niggers got on a train and 
went to New York. 
the fust day, he say all of us was good 


dollars a day. Captain, I and 
Come the end of 


niggers and he keep us, and come down 


next day and sign up. We all goes down 
and signs up, and he told us to move 
stuff 
number one to warehouse number two. 


the boxes and from warehouse 
When we moved ’em all over, he close 
the door on us and warehouse number 
two sailed away!” 

Yes, we are laughing at 
somebody is 


always 
somebody, and always 
laughing at us. 

For years the nations of the world 
have laughed at us because of our sim- 
ple tastes, our simple idealism and our 
simple thoughts of government. 

Our two 
nations have been thoroughly laughed 
at for more than twenty years. 

The Germans laughed at our simple 
faith in the Rule and in the 
axiom that honesty is the best policy. 


Yes, they laughed at us. 


Golden 


Versailles 
treaty was signed. They laughed at the 
way they hoodwinked us in that docu- 


They laughed when the 


ment. They laughed again when they 
whined their way out of paying the rep- 
arations promised under the treaty. 
They laughed yet again when they re- 
duced the value of the German mark to 
ten cents a million so that they owed 
us nothing. 

Still they laughed as they built up 
the most powerful war machine the 
world had ever known. They laughed 
as they overran the weak nations of 


their 


, 


Europe, and as they dropped 
bombs on England. 

Now it is our turn to laugh, if there 
is any laughter in us. They are on 
their knees in the midst of their cities’ 


crumbling ruins, begging for the mercy 
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they will never get until the last Nazi 
war criminal has been stood with his 
back to the wall and shot. 

Japan laughed at us also. They 
laughed when they named one of their 
towns Usa, and then manufactured ship- 
loads of trashy goods which they sold 
in our two countries marked “Made in 
USA.” 

They laughed for years as we sold 
them shipload after shipload of scrap 
iron to be melted down and made into 
the munitions they have been shooting 
at us ever since. 

They laughed at us as their diplomats 
sat in solemn session in Washington 
arranging a peace treaty while their air 
force sneaked into Pearl Harbor and 
sank one-third of our American Navy. 

Now it is our turn to laugh as their 
great cities are burned to ashes and 


their soldiers are being chased out of 
their rat holes and shot down like the 
vermin they are. 

Yes, we can laugh now. It is grim 
laughter; laughter of the victory of lib- 
erty over tyranny; the victory of De- 
mocracy over dictatorship; the victory 
of the simple freedoms we love. 

That laughter is an odd blending of 
different notes; the low, throaty growl 
of the Russian bear that walks like a 
man; the roar of the British lion that 
has made its kill, and the high, shrill 
scream of the American eagle as he 
wings his victorious way back to his 
aerie on the mountain top! 

Yes, we can laugh now. 
grim, white lipped laugh over all the 


Laugh a 


blood and sweat and tears, over the 


dead bodies of our sons and brothers 
who died that human liberty might live. 


A World Charter is Born 


(From page 9) 


document which will probably go down 
in history as the “first charter of a 
united world.” Under its provisions the 
United Nations organization purposes 
to maintain peace and security by 
peaceful means or force. By it an at- 
tempt will be made to promote economic 
and social stability—the maintenance of 
jobs, the expansion of trade, the crea- 
tion of higher standards of living, and 
the promotion of better health, educa- 
tion, and individual welfare. It should 
do these things, according to the 
Charter, based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and the self- 
determination of peoples, and without 
distinction as to race, language, religion 
or sex. And all should be done “in good 
faith.” 

The whole charter is composed of 
some ninety articles, with an additional 
ten dealing mostly with transitional 
security arrangements. The main work- 
ing units of the organization may be 
briefly described as follows: 
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The General Assembly—This consists 
of all the member nations. Membership 
is to be open to all peace-loving states, 
‘a number of rep- 


‘ 


and each shall have 
resentatives specified in the Charter.” 
Each member state, however, shall have 
one vote. 

The Assembly, in the words of Sen- 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan, is a 
“town meeting of the world.” It may 
debate anything within the scope of the 
Charter, rallying the forces of world 
public opinion, and may make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council or 
to member nations on virtually any in- 
ternational situation. It will receive 
reports from the Security Council, will 
meet hold such 


annually, and may 


special sessions as deemed 
The Assembly may admit other ‘“‘peace- 
loving states” into its membership. 
The Security Council—The Council 
has eleven members, of which five must 
be the United States, 


Soviet Russia, 











desirable. | 


Great Britain, France and China. The | 


Assembly elects the other six, taking 
into account their military resources 
and location, a qualification which was 
sought by the middle powers such as 
Australia, Brazil and Canada. 

All member states may appeal any 
dispute to the Council, and none of the 
big powers can prevent discussion of 
the dispute. First, peaceful means, and 
then force may be employed to settle it. 
Any action taken by the Council must 
be voted by a majority of seven, in- 
cluding the votes of all of the Big Five. 
Thus, any one of the Big Five can 
block an action except in the case of the 
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PHOTOCOPYING * 


; 


a 
‘OUR WORK, 





ss 
** Photo-Copyer 
A-PE-CO "Photo-txact” 5 5 


! SIMPLIFIES 
PHOTOCOPYING 





Copies up to 


18" x 22" 


A-PE-CO makes photo- 

copying a simple, speedy, economical, and 
error-proof process. Same-size photo-exact 
copies — one, or aS many aS you want — 
made right in your office — anytime, by 
anyone! No darkroom—no technical train- 
ing is needed. A-PE-CO produces legally 
accepted, permanent copies direct from any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides. A-PE-CO 
*k gives BIGGEST results at Lowest cost! 
GET THE FACTS — TODAY! 
You should learn why A-PE-CO has 
become America’s Most Widely Used 
Photocopy Equipment—how it speeds 
and simplifies copying work for all de- 
partments! Write us today! 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-35, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Representatives in principal cities and Canada. 








NOW 
BRONZE—GRANITE MEMORIALS 


ea 





Servicemen's 
Honor Rolls, 
Home Front 
Duty Plaques, 
Individual or 
group memori- 
ials, Wood 
carved eagles, 
many sizes, Me- 
morial Build- 
ings, Army-Navy 
"E'' Award 
Plaques, Des’ 
Plates and othe 
specialty work. 


PORT BURGH KIWAMS Clue 


& TRE ORNS SL RwCE OF ORE CoUNTET 


RENMETH RANTING 
OOMALD & COR 
ee 2 Lope 


TOM RAGAN 
FRANCIS C RONAN 


FRED WARIO 
¥ CARANCIS wre: 
CORDON L. Werte 


WALNUT @ PLASTIC @ BRONZE 


Important! Give full particulars when writing. 


Walter E. Kutch Co. 


140! E. Milwaukee Detroit II, Mich. 














SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored. Veterans trained 
in this work under G. I. Bill. Voice restored when 


due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely> to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
Address DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
National Institute For Voice Disorders 
Box K, Bristol, Rhode Island 
An endowed national institute for speech disorders 
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HOME FIRE HAZARD NOT 


A million fires; a proper- 
ty loss of almost 200 mil- 
lion dollars caused by 
casting aside lighted 
matches. Thoughtlessly, 
and a thousand times a 
day, carelessness causes 
fire. But records show 
that 1000 other fires are 
put out every day with 
Pyrene Fire Extinguish- 
ers. Pyrene, the pioneer 
hand extinguisher, is 
right now protecting 
thousands of homes, ca- 
bins, cars and boats 
against fire. 

“SE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


—Free bookiet of household 
hints sent on request. 


Purene Manufacturing Company 
Fike CQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HATARD 


NEWARK &, NEW JERSEY 


AFFILIATED WITH C.O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 





GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
~ now mode available by W.P.B. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue K 

Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 

INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 ' 
Lecce ee eee seeeeeeeeeesasced 
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An Interesting Fascinating Hobby 
FROM 20cto 50c EACH 
Complete set of 250 patches—$50 


Official patches available for every major 
M Army and Air Corps unit. 
Send $1 for Patch Catalogue and Sample 
Selection of Patches. 
Orders from Canada—add 20% 


SPRINGER’S 


256 San Francisco St., EL PASO, TEXAS 

















peaceiul settlement of a dispute to 
which it is a party; then it cannot vote 
at all. 

In case it is necessary to throw the 
United Nations 


nation, the 


armed might of the 


against any aggressor 
Council will have a “military staff com- 
mittee,” consisting of the chiefs of staff 
of the Big-Five powers, to draw up the 
Additional 
are that no member of the General As- 


strategic plans. provisions 
sembly can legally bar council-directed 
United Nations 


across its territory; also, any nation 


Passage ol troops 
whose troops are to be used against an 


aggressor nation may sit with the 
Security Council, even though it may 
not be a member of the Council. More- 
over, regional defense systems, such as 
the Pan-American group, may operate 
for the protection of members in case 
they are attacked, although in such a 
case the Security Council may step in 
and take over at any time. 

The International Court of Justice— 
The Charter provides for the creation 
of the court, to which disputing nations 
can take their legal arguments, and 
where a panel of fifteen judges from as 
many countries may settle the quarrels 
peacefully and by rules of justice. It 
will give opinions on request to the 


Security Council and the General 


Assembly, and may call on_ the 
Security Council to enforce its decisions. 
Its detailed plan of organization, which 
is provided for in a separate document, 
is, in the main, a continuation of the 
old Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

The Economic and Social Council— 
This group of eighteen members, elected 
by the General Assembly, has as_ its 
primary goal the achieving of interna- 
tional cooperation in the solution of 
international problems of an economic, 
social, cultural or humanitarian charac- 
ter. It can investigate and make recom- 
mendations about the world’s economic 
and human welfare problems, such as 
steady and expanding jobs, improved 
living standards, the expansion of world 
trade, the promotion of better health, 
the extension and improvement of 
education, and general progress among 
the nations. 

This new council, in the opinion of 
South Africa’s Premier Jan Christian 
Smuts, “will become one of the most 
important organs in the new world or- 
ganization. .. . The social and economic 
causes of war may thus come to be con- 


trolled at the source.” 
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The Trusteeship Council — This im- 
portant new provision, developed in the 
Charter in San Francisco, was not in 
the original Oaks draft. 
Under the General Assembly it is re- 


Dumbarton 
sponsible for the internationally-held 
dependent areas throughout the world 
islands or areas 


that are outside of 


which the Great Powers develop as 
military bases, and are then under the 
exclusive control of the administering 
power. At the present time the trustee- 
ship system is only a system on paper, 
as there are no territories under it, and 
none will be unless the powers voluntar- 
ily agree at some later date to place 
them there. There may be three groups 
world war 


of such areas: (a) old 


mandates; (b) areas wrested from 
enemy nations in this war; and (c) 
other colonial areas volunteered by the 
administering power. In_ case this 
Council is established, it would be com- 
posed of representatives of all countries 
plus an 
non-administering 


Soviet 


administering trusteeships, 


equal number of 


countries which must include 
Russia and China. 

The Secretariat—This is the working 
staff of the organization. The Secretary- 
General will be nominated by the 
Security Council, and elected by the 
General Assembly. He will serve as 
general administrative officer, and as 
head of the permanent staff. 
Conference there 


existed a unanimity of purpose and a 


Throughout the 


sincerity on the part of the delegates 
that was pleasing to behold. To main- 
tain international peace and _ security, 
to develop friendly relations among the 
nations, and to achieve international co- 
operation in the solution of economic 
and humanitarian problems appeared to 
be goals continually in the minds of the 
And in the 
opinion of the writer, much of the suc- 
cess of the Conference was due to the 
leader- 


delegates there assembled. 


friendliness, the statesmanlike 
ship, and the world vision of Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., the 
State. Every Kiwanian, every American 
citizen, owes Mr. Stettinius a vote of 
sincere thanks and gratitude. 


Secretary of 


Thus at San Francisco has been born 
a great worldwide peace program. Its 
success is up to the participating nations 
of the far-flung corners of the world. 
That also includes every Kiwanian; lét 
us lend every possible influence to make 
the World Security Charter succeed. In 
that way do we build a better world 
and a greater civilization. 
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Hamilton Holt—Kiwanian 
(From page 8) 

three years later. A year prior to that, 
however, he was named head of the 
Bibb County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. One year after coming to 
Macon he was made a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the follow- 
ing year conducted the membership 
campaign for that body. The war 
brought to Hamilton one of the biggest 
civic responsibilities of his career, for 
in 1940 he accepted the place which he 
now holds as head of the Macon De- 
fense Recreation Center. Proof of the 
success of that undertaking is shown by 
the fact that since the Center opened 
in March, 1941, more than 2,000,000 
service people have been served and 
entertained there. He is a former Presi- 
dent of the Macon Executive Club. 

Mercer University likes him. Since 
1934 he has served as a trustee of Mer- 
cer, and from that university has re- 
ceived the Algernon Sidney Sullivan 
Citizenship award for outstanding serv- 
ice. He is an honorary member of the 
Blue Key National Honor Fraternity. 
He served as chairman of the campaign 
which raised more than $30,000 to 
finance Mercer’s football team. 

Georgia likes him. Since 1944 he has 


served as a member of the Governor’s | 


War Council, and Chairman of the 
State Recreation Committee. He has 
been one of the three lay members of 
the twenty-three man State Commission 
to revise the Georgia State Constitution. 
He is president of the Associated In- 
dustries of Georgia. For three years he 
has been a member of the Speakers 
Bureau for the National Association of 
Manufacturers; and is vice-chairman of 
the committee on Group Cooperation 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

And Kiwanis likes him. Besides serv- 
ing as President of the Macon club, he 
has served as District Music Chairman, 
Lieutenant-Governor for the Ninth Di- 
vision and Governor of the Georgia 
District during 1939-40. For Kiwanis 
International Hamilton has served as a 
member of the Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership, and chairman of 
the International Committee on Con- 
vention Program during the administra- 
tion of Mark Smith. He has served as 
International Trustee, International 
Vice-President, and as Treasurer of 
Kiwanis International. And now the 
roadway of service leads: toward a 
higher field of honor for this courageous 
man, behind whom Georgia Kiwanians 
are proud to march in solid ranks. 
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PORTA-POKER 
Fold-Away Game Table 


CLEVER new convenience for card 

players. The all-purpose, portable 
play table for small apartment, den or 
recreation room. Also ideal as a 
“special occasion’”’ table for club 
pte and fraternal gatherings. 
2?ORTA-POKER stores compactly in 
little space. New improved model. 
Streamlined moldings and slanted legs 
add new eye-appeal. Truly, today’s fin- 
est portable play table. Substantially 
made, sturdy aed Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Attractively finished. Choice 
of dark Mahogany finish or Bleached 
Blond. See other features of construc- 
tion and convenience at left. Guaran- 
teed to please or money refunded after 
30 Days’ Trial. Prompt delivery. Shipped 
express charge collect. ORDER TODAY 
for your home, club and as an ap- 
preciated gift for friends, relatives. 


ORDER NO. NA-104..........+-$34.50 






INCH 
DIAMETER 
e . 
8 NON-SPILL GLASS 
HOLDERS & ASH TRAYS 
e 
ALCOHOL-RESISTANT FINISH 





4 CENTER 













Choice of 
MAHOGANY fF 
or BLEACHED 
BLOND FINISH 


C) 


MASSIVELY BUILT 


of HARD WOODS! 


LUB Poker ... a big, roomy 
game table built solidly to take 
the hard knocks of constant usage in 
















EACH 

















club room or den. Definitely a man’s BUILT 
table, Club-Poker provides a maxi- SIDE IS FOR 
— of ihe so sg oar, Green felt rons HARD 
playing surface is extra large—25% 

more area than that afforded by the DIAMETER WIDE USE 
Porta-Poker described above. Ample e AND 
leg room, more elbow room... and DURABLE GREEN FELT LONG 





firm, full support! Although heavier LIFE 
in construction and of more permanent 
design, Club-Poker may be taken 
apart quite easily for compact stor- 
age. Available in one finish only, a rich 
but practical Walnut Brown. Shipped 
express charge collect. = 


ORDER NO. NA-201.. oo eeeee+ $67.50 


PLAYING SURFACE 
e 
ALCOHOL-RESISTANT FINISH 















SELECT-GRAIN OAK 


Particularly Fine 
in Quality and Design! ‘ 


HIS IS the ultimate in a luxuri- 

















EACH ous game table! The ‘‘Fraternal’”’ 
SIDE IS has all the play-appeal and conven- 
ARM 54 iences of the models above ... plus 
CHAIR INCH superb quality and craftsmanship. De- 
WIDE signed by a nationally known stylist, it 
DIAMETER faultlessly combines the utmost in sturdi- 

6 ness with distinctive smartness and 


@ Harmonizes Beauti- 


2 grace. From the streamlined elliptical 
fully with Any Style or ~ i 


legs and the velvety-green playing sur- 

Setting. Choice of Bleached face of oe ag ened — an the 

satiny-smooth, hand-rubbed finish, it 1s 

Blond or Deep Russet Brown. the table to do your home or club proud. 

ORDER NO. A-225... There can be but one choice for 

$97.50 those who appreciate the finest... 
. The FRATERNAL Game Table! 


HOME EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


663 NORTH WELLS STREET, DEPT. F-79 
' CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS = 


Worthy of the 
Finest Home or 







EVERYTHING FOR FUN 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment for home and club, unusual 
ames, barbecue supplies, etc. Write 
‘or Free Booklet: “‘Successtul Enter- 
taining at Home and Club.” 
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SPEECHES" sas" 

subject. Cenfidential 
peeches For Every Uccamon, « collection, $1.50. Public 

ing an ual, $1.50. Officers Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 


Guide 81.56. Li ot of or talke mailed free upon request 
JOK ES New aa ond Humorous Talks’ mai ry month. 
ly, 87 « year peakers Joke Book,$1.50. Tosst- 


master's Humor Guide, $1.50 — Night Stories, $1.50. Saies- 

man's Joke Book, $1.60. Punch Lines For Every Purpose, $1.50. 

PR Program Chairman's Fun Book, $1.50. 
Ladies *>~ ere $5. Best Club 


&@ Ledge a, $1.50. Banquet ok 
RY 
12, Ohio 


anadian orders filled wriet 
EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 








NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRA 
* 2014 Torbenson Cleveland. 





Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges . Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ri 


WAR MEMORIALS ... This 100-year-old 


concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write | 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- | 
rational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 
suggestions and counsel without obligation. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 


Dept. K * 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice Very tow cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee . 











THE PARTY GUILD 
840 North Michigan Ave., hicago ,11 


BROTHER STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 



























@ Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrifed brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects - 

you can replate worn articies fau- 
ects, tools, Axtures, silverware, et¢ 

with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal Gold, Stiver, Chromium 
Nickel, Copper or Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple, quick Everything 
furnished equipment complete 
ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
for others, your machine can pay jor 
tiself within a week. So make your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right away Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and tilus- 
trated Hterature. ACT AT ONCF! 
Warner Electric Co., Dept. C-102 
663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Il. 










WARMER ELECTRIC CO., 663 N. Wells St., Chicago, Dept. C- i 


{ Gentlemen: Send Free Samples and Details to } 
{ OO ——— } 
( iddress — . 


City 


U pe www ewww www 


State 





Pops Goes Kiwanis 
(From page 14) 


Last October, the committee started 
to function. Months of work were 
spent in planning. This necessitated 


scores of club visitations, and hundreds 
of letters and telephone calls. The plan 
was submitted to the of the 
New England District and was unani- 
mously approved by that board as a dis- 
trict project. 

At first Night 
only as an inter-club project but the 


trustees 


Pops was_ planned 


committee decided to do something for | 


the Underprivileged Child work in the 
district. 
answer, and any club could participate 


A souvenir program was the 


in the benefits from it, by soliciting ad- 
vertisements at $100 Each 
club retained its collections from adver- 


per page. 
tising, and was billed for only the actual 
for the The entire 
of the 


of 


cost space used. 


cost program 
the 


collections 


members sponsoring club; so 
that 
from the participating clubs for their 
share in the cost of the program, the 
entire amount went into the Underpriv- 
ileged Child Fund the local group. 


The entire floor of Symphony Hall, 


when were received 


comprising 1,200 seats, was under con- 
tract. 
eligible for participation, 
liability 
pay cash for the number of tickets they 


without any 


or commitments other than to 
reserved. The exact amount raised for 
the Underprivileged Child funds will 
probably exceed $15,000. “Pops Goes 


Kiwanis” again in 1946, 


License Plates for Bossy 
(From page 7) 
War he 


Arizona 


took 


and 


Civil 


bride 


Shortly after the 


his 17-year-old to 
cattle 


the 


eventually became wealthy 


The 


Tormeys was legendary and his brand 


a 


king. marital happiness of 


has survived to this day “Two Hearts” 


—symbol of happiness shared by the 
pioneer couple. 

Collectors of stamping irons and 
brand marks constitute a growing 
fraternity. The Star-Bar Ranch near 
the Mexican border uses its Star-Bar 


mark on everything around the ranch: 


| lamps, curtains, bath towels, stationery, 


and even on the crusts of its pies. On a 


nearby mountain slope, a flower bed 


arranged in the familiar Star-Bar brand 
is visible for ten miles. 


was defrayed by | 


| Holt, 


Every club in New England was | 
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Spokane, Washington...August 1 
Peru, Indiana ......... August 4 
Clarksburg, West Va....August 5 
Pocatello, Idaho....... August 5 
I: GN a a 5 x hiss August 10 
Athens, Tennessee ..... August 11 
Alliance, Ohio......... August 19 
Muncie, Indiana ...... August 19 
Sweetwater, Tennessee. August 25 
DEEP SOUTH 
Last August Grand Rapids, Michigan, home of 


Ben Dean, appeared on our cover. This month we 
honor Macon, Georgia, home city of Hamilton 
the new President of Kiwanis International. 
Macon is noted among other things for its fine old 
Southern Colonial homes and one of the most 
beautiful of these Macon mansions occupies the 
place of honor this month. 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, ete. Proupt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special sction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 





also furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K.. NEW YORK CITY 
esececoseooooosoosososeooseeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 
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Your Lighter Will WORK 
. better—with 


Romi 


av 


Gold Coated FLINTS 
and LIGHTER FLUID 


ROCK FLINT CO., 123 Doughty 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 











FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 
“OLD GLORY’ MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, IIl. 








Preview Your Post-war Position 
with 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney, 


891 National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service. 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 

















Don’t Stop Saving Paper NOW! 











IN PAPER SALVAGE DRIVE FOR DURATION — These Paper Troopers won’t stop 
collecting waste paper till the last Jap surrenders. Huge quantities of waste 
paper are still required to make or pack the thousands of items our Armed 
Forces must have! Send every 
scrap of paper to war! 








DAVE WATE PAPER 


V TO SPEED VICTORY 
TO AID VETERANS 


OR LOCAL PROJECTS 





Separate and tiein bun- 
dies: 1. Wastebasket 
scraps. 2. Corrugated 
boxes, brown paper and 
bags. 3. Magazines and 





HELP WOUNDED VETERANS, TOO! — Many 





books. 4. Newspapers. local organizations collecting waste paper 
are channeling part of their waste paper 
This advertisement prepared by funds to buy extra comforts for wounded, 
the War Advertising Council i ' ; ; 
FOOD FOR THE PACIFIC WAR — Many of these pecs ity +g Soe sick and disabled veterans. Such things as 
boxes must be double-wrapped to withstand duction Board and the Office radios, head sets, cameras, photographic 
x of War Information. Space con- a 
ravages of tropic mildew and dry rot. Demand sthutad te Beuble-¥ Waste supplies, small tool work sets and free 
for waste paper to make such packing and — Program by this publi- phone calls home are always welcome, 
. cation. : é . 
to meet essential home front needs is now at and provide another big reason for saving 








an all-time high. waste paper. 
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] PRICES 


WE CAN HAVE BOTH 


One of the most vital questions we must 
answer today is—“How can we keep wage 
levels high and at the same time keep 
prices down within the reach of every- 
body’s pocketbook?” 

We can do it if we can keep costs down— 
for prices are geared to costs. Low costs 
require— 

(1) —that products be designed to per- 
mit the lowest possible production 
costs. 

—that management skillfully plan 
production and establish and carry 
through cost controls. 

—that all production facilities be 
right for the purpose. 

—that labor produces a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay. 


—that Government encourage, rather 
than hamper business and industry, 
including new ventures. 








THE TRUNDLE 


E 


ENGINEERING 


Volume alone will not cut costs. It will 
help, but to provide enough margin to 
maintain high industrial wages and low 
prices at the same time it will be necessary 
for us to use our Yankee ingenuity in 
better design, better planning, better tool- 
ing and better productivity. 

We can’t afford to produce a product 
unless we can sell it. We can’t sell it un- 
less we get the price down where people 
will buy it. We can’t get the price down 
unless we get the cost down. And we can’t 
get costs down unless we get efficient man- 
agement and full productivity from labor. 


fr 


President 





COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO « City National Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK «+ Graybar Bldg. * 420 Lexington Ave. 











